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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Shallow Respect 

The Socialist Workers Party and a few 
friends get together one Sunday and 
produce a declaration for a new move¬ 
ment that is going to solve “the crisis of 
representation, a democratic deficit, at the 
heart of politics in Britain”. 

This declaration is one of the most 
shallow and inadequate documents to 
have come from the left in decades. Yet 
this 500-word document is meant to rally 
a new movement against Labour, ami it 
in the elections in June. 

What is wrong with it? It wants an end 
to the war and occupation in Iraq - good. 
How and when? It does not tell us. Does 
it want troops withdrawn now? In six 
months? Two years? Does it want the 
UN to replace them? Silence. 

This vagueness runs throughout the 
declaration and is quite deliberate. The 
less clear you are, the fewer people who 
are put off, goes the argument. Keep it 
as broad as possible. But what happens 
when these questions are asked - on TV, 
at public meetings, on the doorstep? 
Make it up as you go along? 

It wants to bring back into “democratic 
public ownership the railways and other 
public services”. Well, by definition the 
“other public services” are already in 
public hands! Does it mean the steel in¬ 
dustry? The mines? Telecommunica¬ 
tions? Thomas Cook? And if so why 
does it stop at only Tory-privatised in¬ 
dustries - the Labour Party clause four 
was bolder: it used to call for the com¬ 
manding heights of the economy to be 
in public ownership. What about the 
banks, for example? 

And is a Respect government going 
to pay for them? Or expropriate them? 
Silence again. On education it puts for¬ 
ward no policy on grants or top-up fees; 
on the NHS it does not even mention 
foundation hospitals. It refers to the 
rights of refugees, but does not come 
out against immigration controls. It is 
against “the destruction of the environ¬ 
ment”, but does not put forward a sin¬ 
gle policy to prevent it. 

Could this declaration have been writ¬ 
ten on the top of a bus on the way to the 
meeting? It is more specific on the euro 

- joining would “outlaw government 
deficit spending”. Just as well we have 
Gordon Brown championing deficit 
spending then! And what is socialist 
about deficit spending anyway - if you 
tax the rich sufficiently you don’t have 
deficits. 

Joining the euro will, we are told, “re¬ 
inforce die drive to privatise and deregu¬ 
late the economy”. Doesn’t this drive 
come above all from Blair, always trying 
to bludgeon the Europeans to follow 
Britain’s example? The authors clearly 
are suffering from a bad case of ‘anti- 
European xenophobia’. 

The word ‘socialism’, of course, does 
not get a look in. For this is not meant to 
be a socialist document in any sense. At 
best it is a democratic populist platform 

- one that any number of faith groups, 
radical journalists or, for that matter. La¬ 
bour MPs in and outside the Campaign 
Group could sign up to. It is ‘old Labour 
light'. 

Stuart King 

Workers Power 

Reformist 

Respect 

The support of the CPGB and the SWP 
for the new Respect coalition provides 
an amazing vindication of us ‘pure so¬ 
cialism sectarians’: you simply cannot 
combine advocacy of sociahsm/commu- 
nism to replace capitalism with advocacy 
of intermediate demands to reform capi¬ 
talism. 

No matter what the intention, no mat¬ 
ter what the stated balance between 


advocating socialism and intermediate 
demands, you always end up 100% be¬ 
ing an advocate of intermediate refoims 
of capitalism. 

Why should socialists/communists 
not support Respect? Simply because 
every ounce of energy and effort put 
into supporting this vague reformist 
project will be a deduction from tire en¬ 
ergy and effort which could be put into 
advocating socialism/communism. Such 
a postponing and ultimate abandon¬ 
ment of the struggle for socialism/com¬ 
munism is simply unforgivable. 

Jack Conrad says it might be more 
helpful for Respect to say that its de¬ 
mands for democratic rights and a world 
based on need and without war can only 
be realised through the replacement of 
capitalism by socialism and communism, 
where the rule of the majority working 
class replaces the rule of capital. Well, 
yes, true! But the simple fact is it does 
not say that and therefore makes not a 
jot of contribution toward making such 
an argument. By no stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation can Respect be described as a 
socialist or proto-socialist organisation 
if it makes no reference whatsoever to 
the need for socialism. 

There is nothing in Respect’s de¬ 
mands to distinguish it from any other 
group or movement wanting to reform 
capitalism and therefore make it ‘better’ 
and certainly intact. If you use vague, 
reformist demands to attract support, 
you simply attract vague, reformist peo¬ 
ple into membership. You do not attract 
or make socialists. 

Why do socialists and communists 
need to provide material support for 
Respect in order to challenge its reform¬ 
ist programme and membership? Surely 
it is far more effective to be organised in 
an independent working class socialist 
party which puts all of its energy and 
resources into advocating socialism and 
opposing all those who accept capital¬ 
ism. reformed or otherwise. 

Andrew Northall 
Northampton 

Stalinist 

Galloway 

So George Galloway thinks that “social¬ 
ist countries” like the USSR failed to 
“achieve the right balance” in terms of 
democracy; this “failure of socialist de¬ 
mocracy” weakened “these once mighty 
parties”, which is “why there is now no 
Soviet Union” (which is, let us remem¬ 
ber, the “biggest catastrophe of [his] 
life”). Acknowledging this is an impor¬ 
tant “criticism of our own movement” 
(’Weekly Worker December 4). 

Socialism is such a difficult recipe to 
get right! You add a pinch of democracy 
and a dash of labour camp - then, before 
you know it, your hand has slipped and 
you’ve poured a whole bottle of totali¬ 
tarian terror, fascist-style labour fronts, 
state-induced famine, mass purges, anti- 
semitic witch-hunts, motherhood med¬ 
als and brute-force colonial imperialism 
into the mix! 

Oh well, stick it in the oven and see 
what happens - we can always add some 
more democracy later! The few CPGB 
members who have any self-respect left 
will see that Galloway’s bluster about 
democracy is a cover for the classic 
Stalinist combination: pro-capitalist 
class collaboration at home and support 
for bureaucratic totalitarianism abroad. 
Sacha Ismail 

Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 

Expelled 

The CPGB’s decision to expel John Pear¬ 
son has attracted criticism from a few 
people outside the Party (Letters, Decem¬ 
ber 11). The process has been portrayed 
by some as if it somehow epitomised the 
authoritarian behaviour of a sect unable 
to tolerate those critical of the leader¬ 
ship’s line. 

Unfortunately, many of these critics 


do not understand - or have chosen to 
ignore for the sake of partisan point-scor¬ 
ing - the principles of democratic central¬ 
ism by which the CPGB operates. 

As communists engaged in the seri¬ 
ous business of working to change so¬ 
ciety, rather than merely discussing it, we 
accept that the most effective way of 
marshalling our limited forces is to work 
under the discipline of a democratic col¬ 
lective. This calls for unity in action in all 
our political interventions. The CPGB 
leadership (the Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee) is democratically elected by the 
whole membership and entrusted with 
the authority to direct our interventions. 
Sometimes that requires them to make 
judgement calls on issues that arise in 
between the regular aggregates at which 
Party policy and strategy are decided. 
Should their judgement prove inept, 
corrupt or simply fail to reflect the views 
of the wider Party, our leaders - individu¬ 
ally or as a whole - can be recalled, dis¬ 
missed and replaced by the membership 
at the next aggregate. 

These are held around once every six 
weeks, so there is no possibility of an 
umepresentative leadership being able 
to wreak havoc while a passive member¬ 
ship waits for a fixed tern of office to run 
its course. At no time has it been sug¬ 
gested that comrade Pearson’s criticisms 
of the leadership or party policy were 
grounds for disciplinary action, nor has 
he been required to retract his views on 
any issue. As a CPGB member, John has 
always been free to argue his case and 
try to persuade the membership to 
change its strategy - both privately at our 
aggregates or via our internal email dis¬ 
cussion group; and publicly in the pages 
of the Weekly Worker or by publishing 
his own factional documents. 

But once a decision has been made to 
participate in a democratically agreed 
party action, he, like all other members, 
is required by our rules to support that 
action. Once the intervention is over - 
ie, immediately after a meeting or a dem¬ 
onstration - he is again free to criticise it. 

Comrade Pearson’s expulsion from the 
Pally is not an outcome that any of us 
would have wished. However, his re¬ 
peated refusal to accept the legitimacy 
of decisions made through our demo¬ 
cratic structures left us in an impossible 
position. These were not innocent mis¬ 
takes caused by failures of communica¬ 
tion, but deliberate attempts to sabotage 
agreed actions. We could not send, say, 
a five-person delegation that included 
John to participate in an action with any 
confidence that we would actually be 
able to rely on the support of all five. 

Ultimately, therefore, it boils down to 
trust. By repeatedly letting down his 
comrades and diminishing the effective¬ 
ness of their interventions, comrade 
Pearson lost the trust of the membership. 
And a collective cannot operate without 
trust. 

This does not mean that we have lost 
our respect for the comrade, which is 
based on his many years of activism in 
the working class movement. We shall 
continue to work with John Pearson on 
issues where we agree and debate in a 
comradely way with him on those issues 
where we disagree. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Mandates 

It is a pity that Phil Pope did not attend 
the CPGB’s Communist University this 
summer. Had he done so, he may not 
have been so keen to rush into print in 
support of comrade John Pearson (Let¬ 
ters, December 11). 

Our understanding of democratic cen¬ 
tralism was debated in detail, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the thorny issues of 
mandates. It would be correct to say that 
the majority of the membership felt the 
leadership line - as presented by Jack 
Conrad in the ‘Party notes’ column - was 
too rigid. 

After a fruitful discussion, there was 


general agreement regarding mandating, 
communist work within working class 
bodies, etc. John Pearson subsequently 
claimed that the leadership’s apparent 
‘softening’ on this question was a vin¬ 
dication of his own actions. It most cer¬ 
tainly was not. Nobody believed that 
comrade Pearson had acted in good faith 
when he breached Party discipline un¬ 
der cover of Stockport Socialist Alliance. 

It has been put to comrade Pearson 
that the motions he claimed he was ‘man¬ 
dated’ to support had been initiated by 
himself. He has not denied this. Indeed, 
he has made clear that the motions had 
his wholehearted support. The situa¬ 
tion, then, is not as you perceive it, com¬ 
rade Pope. Having lost the argument 
within the CPGB, comrade Pearson ar¬ 
ranged to be ‘mandated’ by Stockport 
Socialist Alliance to present his own 
position - in opposition to the Party 
majority - at various SA bodies. To put it 
plainly, he was not mandated by Stock- 
port SA; he was mandated by himself! 
That is his prerogative, but it does put 
him outside the CPGB. 

I presume you believe in working class 
democracy, comrade Pope? The major¬ 
ity decides. And, having lost the argu¬ 
ment, the minority works with the 
majority to implement any decision. But 
the minority have rights too. We did not 
seek to gag comrade Pearson. Nor was 
he expelled for holding minority views. 
He was expelled for refusing to abide by 
majority decisions - basic democratic 
principles. I’m sure you’ll agree. 

Andy Hannah 
London 

Two masters 

Those who thought up the idea of the 
Socialist Alliance ignored one serious 
flaw at the set-up stage. A little time spent 
reading St Matthew would have re¬ 
minded them that “No man can serve two 
masters”. 

George Thorne 
Stockport 

Democratic? 

It is a serious mistake to judge Marxism, 
Leninism and Trotskyism by the actions 
and positions of their self-styled so- 
called ‘followers’ today. The problem 
with typically British offshoots of Trot¬ 
skyism - in fact they are actually centrists 
of Trotskyist origin - like the SWP and 
Workers’ Liberty is not that they are 
Trotskyists, but that they are not 
Trotskyist enough. In fact their politics 
are an eclectic hybrid of old-fashioned 
British left liberalism and Trotskyism 
gutted of its content. 

Take the issue of internal democracy. 
This is what one SWP leader wrote in 
1977 about the internal life of the Trotsky¬ 
ist international Left Opposition in the 
1930s: 

‘Trotsky encouraged the various sec¬ 
tions of the [Trotskyist International Left] 
opposition to interest themselves in 
each other’s activities. He wrote intermi¬ 
nable circulars and epistles explaining, 
say, to the Belgians why the French fell 
out... and so on and so forth. He did all 
this in the belief that he was educating 
and training a new levy of communists, 
new ‘cadres of revolution’. 

“... Trotsky's method legitimised and 
encouraged the pretensions of people 
who, though they could not gain so 
much as a toe-hold in their own work¬ 
ing-class movement, felt able to pro¬ 
nounce on the details of policy and 
tactics all over the world... And the bale¬ 
ful influence of this tradition was to per¬ 
sist; a poison in the bloodstream of the 
movement long after propagandism had 
been officially abandoned as a struggle 
orientation. 

“One particular aspect of the evil, fac¬ 
tionalism, took a strong hold in the early 
period and was never subsequently 
entirely eliminated. Some factional strug¬ 
gles are an inevitable overhead cost in 
the growth of any serious revolutionary 


organisation. Permanent, persistent fac¬ 
tionalism, however, is not an overhead 
cost, but a disease. 

“As Cannon wrote later, ‘There is no 
greater abomination in the workers’ po¬ 
litical movement than a permanent fac¬ 
tion. There is nothing that can 
demoralise the internal life of a party more 
efficiently than a permanent faction.’ 

“A light-minded toleration of faction¬ 
alism certainly cannot be attributed to 
Trotsky. His approach to the develop¬ 
ment of cadres nonetheless encouraged 
it precisely because it enabled petty 
bourgeois cliques to justify their exist¬ 
ence on ‘theoretical’ grounds” (Duncan 
Hallas, ‘Trotskyism reassessed’). 

Unlike Trotsky, it seems that for James 
Cannon, Hallas and the SWP the inter¬ 
nal life of working class organisations 
must of necessity be less democratic 
than even bourgeois democracy - even 
the British parliament allows permanent 
oppositional factions to exist. They are 
in fact institutionalised and formally rec¬ 
ognised - a title is given to the leader of 
the largest oppositional group: ‘leader 
of the opposition’. 

Are Trotskyists really less democratic 
than bourgeois democrats? It can be 
seen from the above extract that Trotsky 
had a very different and much more 
democratic approach to internal democ¬ 
racy than the phoney, workerist Cannon 
and the British SWP. Cannon had obvi¬ 
ously not outgrown the Stalinist meth¬ 
ods that he experienced in the US 
Communist Party in the 1920s. 

While it is obvious that no one on the 
left should worship disunity and faction¬ 
alism for its own sake, it is clear that the 
option of establishing a short-term, long¬ 
term or permanent oppositional faction 
is an essential democratic safeguard. No 
political leadership has the right to deny 
this safeguard. 

This right is comparable to the right 
to secession for oppressed nationalities 
which the Bolsheviks defended from 
1917 to 1924 and which Stalin later tram¬ 
pled underfoot. If Lenin and Trotsky were 
correct to defend the right to self-deter¬ 
mination and secession for oppressed 
nationalities within the proto-Soviet 
Union, why oppose the right for oppo¬ 
sitional groups within the revolutionary 
party to establish permanent factions, if 
they so desire? The same methodology 
applies to both situations. And. inciden¬ 
tally, it should also apply to social groups 
(women’s caucuses, lesbian and gay 
caucuses, etc). 

In all cases, while no one should en¬ 
courage factionalism (or indeed the Bal- 
kanisation of workers’ states) for its own 
sake, it has to be an option, a safeguard. 
In fact, history shows that disunity and 
splits are most likely to occur when fac¬ 
tions are disallowed or restricted. The 
SWP is responsible for more splits than 
any other organisation on the British 
left. This is a direct result of the primitive 
Cannonist restrictions on factions that 
has infected it, and most other Trotsky¬ 
ist groups, in the post-war period. 

The key point here is that this was not 
the approach of Trotsky - as Hallas 
makes clear in passing in the above ex¬ 
tract. I also recall a suggestion from Trot¬ 
sky in In defence of Marxism that the 
Shachtmanite opposition in the US SWP 
should be allowed their own independ¬ 
ent public journal, if they so desired, and 
that Cannon rejected this idea. This small 
reference is a significant indicator of their 
differing approaches to internal democ¬ 
racy. 

Matt Richards 

email 

Reformist unity 

Ian Donovan seems to think that the 
Good Friday agreement is dead, and he 
rejoices at this (‘Good Friday on the 
rocks’ Weekly Worker December 4). I 
disagree. When the agreement was 
reached, many people were unsure 
whether it was a strategic gain for Brit¬ 
ish colonialism or for the anti-colonialist 
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forces. Five years on, I think it is obvi¬ 
ous that British colonialism lost. Many 
Irish unionists apparently think so. 

The agreement is an attack on institu¬ 
tional sectarianism, which puts unionism 
on the back foot because that is what 
unionism is all about. London and Dub¬ 
lin thought the agreement would 
strengthen the SDLP and weaken Sinn 
Fein, but the opposite has occurred. 
This is partly because Sinn Fein has 
subtly distanced itself from the IRA, is 
far more skilful than the tame, ‘post-na¬ 
tionalist’ SDLP. and is not awed by Brit¬ 
ish rules and institutions. Also, the 
agreement has made Irish nationalism 
much more confident, and Irish people’s 
revulsion at some of the IRA’s actions 
is becoming increasingly irrelevant. 

Sinn Fein is pursuing a nationalism 
that is democratic, egalitarian, interna¬ 
tionalist and non-sectarian. It has a 
mainly working class base and has some 
socialist influences. Trimble probably 
signed because he didn’t want to get the 
blame for the collapse of the talks, and 
thought the republicans would not sign, 
or would split over it. He was wrong. 

Donovan says that the aim of the 
agreement is utopian. But it has differ¬ 
ent aims for different people. Sinn Fein 
agreed to it because they thought that it 
would lead to the end of Northern Ire¬ 
land (by gradually removing the sectar¬ 
ian discrimination that is its basis), whilst 
showing the IRA an alternative, non¬ 
military way of achieving a united Ire¬ 
land. It is clear that many unionists now 
see it that way too, and don’t like it. So it 
is not utopian from an anti-colonialist 
viewpoint. Neither is it dead. 

Paisley may be willing to wait till 2008 
(when the next election to the assembly 
is due) without entering the executive, 
but his party can’t afford to do so. By 
2008 much will have changed, and there 
is no guarantee that the unionist voters 
will turn out for the Democratic Union¬ 
ist Party so that it can go on saying ‘no’ 
for another five years. The DUP’s 
elected members will want to get into 
office and do something, and then con¬ 
stituents will have other demands to be 
addressed. Unionism is much weaker 
and more divided now than in the 1974 
events that Donovan mentions. 

Also, Britain can’t afford to let the 
agreement die. It is an international agree¬ 
ment, ratified by referenda in both parts 
of Ireland; it still retains the support of a 
majority in Northern Ireland; and its 
death would be a terrible humiliation for 
Blah' and for Britain, at home and abroad, 
and would leave Britain with no policy 
at all on this highly embarrassing prob¬ 
lem. The forces in the British state ma¬ 
chine who need the union are growing 
weaker, and Britain’s ruling class doesn’t 
need Northern Ireland any more. It just 
needs an acceptable way out. 

Ian Donovan proposes that in a future 
united Ireland some of the unionists 
should be given the right to repartition 
Ireland if they “democratically” so de¬ 
cide. He says: “Consistent democracy 
demands that the populations of those 
territories with a clear majority of British- 
Irish be allowed the right to self-deter¬ 
mination.” This means, he says, that “the 
area, roughly amounting to one county 
(Antrim) and four half-counties, where 
there is a clear majority of British-Irish, 
exercises autonomy, up to and includ¬ 
ing the right of outright secession if the 
population democratically so decides.” 

This is monstrous. It means that Do¬ 
novan (and presumably the CPGB) is not 
opposed in principle to the partition of 
Ireland. If the unionists exercised their 
“right” to a separate state, such an ar¬ 
rangement would reproduce the injus¬ 
tices of the previous partition. Its borders 
would be tailor-made to make a minority 
into a majority; demographic changes 
would make its artificial borders open to 
demands for revision, inwards or out¬ 
wards. thus fostering sectarian voting 
and sectarian thinking; it would deny the 
nationalists (and other democrats) living 
in those areas their democratic rights; it 
would deny the majority of the Irish peo¬ 
ple their right to rule the whole of Ireland. 

If the unionist enclaves were allowed 


to join the UK, the arrangement would 
retain all the negative effects on Britain 
of having a colony within the territory 
of the British state and within its politi¬ 
cal system. Like partition does now, it 
would poison Britain’s parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy, poison Britain’s judicial sys¬ 
tem, undermine the civil rights of 
everyone in Britain, maintain a hotbed 
of reaction within the British state, give 
the most reactionary forces in Britain the 
ability to engineer a crisis at any time they 
choose, obstruct progress towards a 
more open and democratic society in 
Britain and justify the maintenance of a 
British military presence in Ireland. It 
would probably lead to a restoration of 
the republican armed struggle, justifying 
more repression in Britain. 

For Britain to recognise such “self-de¬ 
termination” would be a flagrant breach 
of the agreement, which provides for 
only two options for the future of North¬ 
ern Ireland - remaining in tire UK or join¬ 
ing a united Ireland. Only a referendum, 
held not less than seven years after a 
previous one, decides. 

Whereas Britain, in 1920, cut Ireland 
in two, and the province of Ulster in two, 
in order to thwart Irish democracy, pre¬ 
serve sectarian discrimination and save 
the empire, Ian Donovan’s policy would 
cut Ireland and Ulster in two again and 
also cut four counties in half. To use the 
kindest word, it’s gerrymandering. 

In the event of a united Ireland, the 
agreement still safeguards the legitimate 
minority rights of the unionist commu¬ 
nity as regards parity of esteem, religious 
and other human rights, freedom from 
sectarian discrimination and the right to 
campaign for unionist political objec¬ 
tives. The unionist/protestant commu¬ 
nity will become about 20% of a united 
Ireland instead of less than two percent 
of the UK, and will be in a strong posi¬ 
tion to safeguard their legitimate inter¬ 
ests and concerns. Any chance of the 
sectarian tables being turned is ex¬ 
tremely remote. 

Ian Donovan calls Northern Ireland a 
“province”, a “statelet", and even a 
“state”. It is none of these. It’s a colony. 
To call it a province is to collude in the 
imperialist fiction that the six-county 
colonial remnant, cut from the nine- 
county province of Ulster in 1920, had 
some kind of historical validity. It’s a he. 
In the nine-county province, the major¬ 
ity of unionist over nationalist voters 
was too slender, so three counties were 
shed merely to increase it to a safer level. 

Ian Donovan says: “Tellingly the slo¬ 
gan of Sir Edward Carson - the founder 
of unionism - was a ‘protestant nation 
for a protestant people’”. Donovan’s 
memory is at fault here. Unionism existed 
long before Carson was bom, the quo¬ 
tation is uncharacteristically incoherent, 
and I doubt that Carson (who was a 
Dubliner) ever claimed that the protes- 
tants of Ireland were a nation. The 1920 
Government of Ireland Bill, that parti¬ 
tioned Ireland, provided for a council of 
Ireland and Carson welcomed the bill, 
hoping that it would lead in the long run 
to Ireland being “one and undivided, 
loyal to this country and loyal to the 
empire”. So Donovan can’t claim Car¬ 
son’s support for the false ‘two Irish 
nations’ theory. 

When the crucial vote on the bill was 
taken in the House of Commons, the Irish 
unionist MPs abstained, all except for 
one, from a Dublin constituency, who 
voted against. They left the dirty work 
of partitioning their country and their 
province to the British MPs. No Irish 
representative voted for it. 

The Northern Ireland problem is one 
of unfinished decolonisation, and the 
solution is to complete that decolonisa¬ 
tion. This is much more than just ‘troops 
out now’. All anti-imperialists should 
support the Good Friday agreement and 
campaign for its full implementation be¬ 
cause this will enable a successful cam¬ 
paign leading to the decolonisation of 
Ireland. Decolonisation will be a defeat 
for the most reactionary forces in Britain 
and Ireland, promote a lasting peace, and 
remove a historic barrier to a more demo¬ 
cratic society in Britain, weakening the 


influence of the military and intelligence 
services on British affairs. As Karl Marx 
wrote, in connection with Ireland’s po¬ 
sition within the UK “Any nation which 
oppresses another forges its own 
chains”. 

Sectarianism, like racism, is a product 
of the divide-and-rule policy of Britain’s 
ruling class, and it’s a weird sort of com¬ 
munist party that would have any truck 
with it. Donovan, like many ultra-leftists 
before him, has found a leftwing reason 
for supporting a rightwing policy. 

Ken Keable 
Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Since the British captured Gibraltar in 
1704, it has served as ait important mili¬ 
tary base dominating the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. 

More recently it has acted as a tax ha¬ 
ven. More than 50,000 companies are 
formally registered in Gibraltar, whose 
population is only 28,000. Many of these 
companies are Spanish-owned, operat¬ 
ing mainly in southern Spain, and 
choose to register in Gibraltar as a tax 
dodge. 

As in Catalonia or the Basque coun¬ 
try, socialists in Gibraltar should support 
the right of self-determination, whilst at 
the same time defending the idea of an 
Iberian Socialist Federation - including 
Gibraltar. 

Jim Padmore 
Vitoria, Spain 

Treachery 

As a former Workers Revolutionary 
Party member and one-time News Line 
journalist. I’m not surprised the WRP are 
still supporting the Ba’athist fake trade 
unions, and I can only admire and sym¬ 
pathise with the Iraqi Worker-commu¬ 
nist Party comrades who went to their 
rally to try and tell them the truth (‘Break 
with yellow unions’, December 11). 

When I joined News Line at its launch 
in 1976, it was no secret that our leader, 
Gerry Healy, was soliciting funds from 
the Middle East, but we didn’t realise 
how far this would go. Under the guise 
of supporting the Arab peoples against 
imperialism and Zionism, Healy insisted 
on slavishly following the line of Arab 
regimes and leaders - not always easy 
when they were competing with each 
other to betray their peoples and pre¬ 
tended cause! 

To my shame, I accepted a report that 
die Ba’athist regime was conceding au¬ 
tonomy to the Kurds, but I was shocked 
when Healy denied the Kurds were a 
nation entitled to rights (Mike Banda 
rightly insisted we reaffirmed support for 
die principle of self-determination for the 
Kurds). Then in November 1977 I made 
the mistake of ‘prematurely’ criticising 
the Egyptian leader, Anwar Sadat, or 
suggesting the PLO had done so. I was 
removed fromVewi Line’s ‘foreign’ (sic) 
desk and sent to the Midlands to cover 


the firefighters’ strike. After the strike I 
was sacked. 

Hostilities between Iraqi intelligence 
services and the PLO put the News Line 
in a spot, as did the later outbreak of war 
between Iraq and Iran, but, when 
Saddam Hussein was attacking his own 
people, Healy had no problem deciding 
whom to support. This one-time ‘revo¬ 
lutionary’ had enjoyed VIP treatment 
and a motorcycle escort on his trip to 
Baghdad! 

The WRP came up with excuses for 
the execution of Iraqi Communist Party 
members, even calling a mass meeting 
to back die Iraqi regime. But that was not 
all. News Line photographers took pic¬ 
tures of a student demonstration outside 
the Iraqi embassy, probably assuming it 
was just a normal reporting task. But, 
when Healy asked them to make blow¬ 
ups to deliver to the embassy, one at least 
had the temerity to refuse, and she quit. 

In 1985 the WRP blew apart, and that’s 
when the truth about the leadership’s 
corruption came out. Unable to face the 
music, Healy and his loyal acolytes took 
off, with as many documents, etc as they 
could grab. One they forgot, left in Alex 
Mitchell’s desk, was a secret report on a 
visit to the Gulf states, during which 
Healy and Vanessa Redgrave had an 
audience with the Emir of Kuwait, but 
refused to meet Kuwaiti oppositionists, 
reporting their approach to the authori¬ 
ties instead! 

The ordinary members of the WRP 
had known none of this, and even the 
central committee had littie idea what had 
been going on. But inexcusably, some 
of those who should have known re¬ 
fused to believe or admit anything when 
the truth began to come out. These are 
leading the present rump WRP and pub¬ 
lishing News Line with money from I 
don’t know where. Sheila Torrence, un¬ 
til recentiy its general secretary, told peo¬ 
ple in 1985 that she could not see why 
they were making a fuss over “a few Iraqi 
Stalinists” getting killed. 

When I asked one of their members 
about the embassy photographs, he 
denied it was true. At least one of his 
comrades knows better, having taken 
die pictures along. If the point of all this 
was to denounce individuals, or the 
dead Gerry Healy, it would hardly be 
worthwhile. The remains of Torrence’s 
WRP and News Line are insignificant in 
the working class and socialist move¬ 
ment, even though wags occasionally 
try to embarrass former members like 
myself by pretending to confuse us with 
diem! (Some comrades who did most to 
bring down Healy are active in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance today, as you know.) 

But we have to leant how a leader like 
Gerry Healy went from Trotskyist, work¬ 
ing class politics to such a sectarian and 
opportunist perversion, and how we can 
overcome such problems, in whatever 
guise, if we are to build the kind of party 
the working class needs today. 

Charlie Pottins 
email 


SSP or Labour 

Matthew McLean seems keen to tell 
those who advocate dumping Labour 
diat they should reclaim the mass work¬ 
ers’ party that he maintains the Labour 
Party is (Letters, November 20). Yet he 
fails to tell anyone how to go about it - 
although he does seem to imply that it 
merely involves picking up a piece of 
paper. 

Well, why don’t you try it, Matthew? 
Move a resolution from your branch or 
CLP that advocates shifting policy to the 
left and ridding your party of Blair and 
co - perhaps Vince Mills will help you. 

While you do that, Hugh Kerr, myself 
and the rest of the Scottish Socialist 
Party will be building a party that already 
does have socialist policies and ideals 
instead of wasting time flogging a dead 
horse. 

Let us know how you get on with that 
resolution. 

Dougie Kinnear 

email 

Web resource 

Some years ago, the CPGB launched a 
daily newspaper, but was forced to re¬ 
treat to a weekly because of resource 
constraints. Have you considered re¬ 
turning to a daily format as a website? A 
sort of Daily Worker online? 

An electronic web-page format cuts 
out the cost of printing and distribution 
- although you could still continue to 
print a weekly as well. You could also 
email a pdf version to subscribers 
around the world at very little cost. 

The left, internationally, badly needs 
a daily source of news. Indymedia is OK 
as far as it goes, but it is run by libertar¬ 
ian, anarchist and left-liberal muddle- 
heads. 

The socialist left tends to boycott it, 
which is a pity. What we need is a web¬ 
site where people could upload articles, 
photos, audio and video clips at any 
time. Such a site could also promote 
high-level discussion among the differ¬ 
ent trends within the left using online 
forums. 

I don’t drink the socialist left is mak¬ 
ing full use of the potential of the inter¬ 
net. Why not? 

Will Smith 

email 

Worthy 

I was sad to read of A1 Richardson’s 
death - though I knew him as Alex 
(‘Shocking loss’ Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 27). 

We taught together at Forest Hill 
school for boys and, though we did not 
agree on each other’s philosophy, he 
was a worthy opponent. I knew if I was 
going to convince anyone of an argu¬ 
ment in the staff room I would do well to 
try to get A1 on my side. 

Mike Richardson 
email 


Europe: meeting 
the challenge of 
continental unity 


In this book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those who 
view the European Union and the 
single currency with trepidation. 
The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party - a 
Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction 
would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 


Draft programme 
of the CPGB 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 
'official' CPGB announced their 
open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the 
Communist Party. 

This draft programme 
represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet 
form. £1.50 or €2.00 (including 
postage). 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



draft 

programme 
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FRANCE _ 

Campaign for Real Ale - 
www.camra.org.uk 

Political 
small beer 


T The image of a real ale 
enthusiast tends not to be 
the most flattering of 
stereotypes. Comic send-ups of 
these types involve lots of 
arcane beer lore, snobbery, 
pipes, and turtle-necked jumpers. 
Even Class War’s links page 
notes: “Anybody interested in 
joining Camra should be aware 
that a beard is compulsory”. 

Does the Campaign for Real Ale 
online do anything to dispel this 
image? 

The website itself leads with a 
peculiar selection of characters 
whose foreheads happen to 
morph into heads of beer. Could 
this be a reference to ‘beer on 
the brain’, or a rather less 
generous reading of Camra 
supporters as ‘pissheads’? It 
then leads into a series or 
rhetorical questions concerning 
pub closures, opening times and 
beer volume, followed by a call 
to‘Join us’. 

The first item on the packed 
navigation bar is ‘What is 
Camra?’ We are greeted with a 
contents wheel, with each section 
providing a link to further down 
the page. The initial four pieces 
are concerned with organisation 
and objectives. These have the 
virtue of being presented in a 
more transparent way than some 
organisations whose ostensible 
aim is a socialist democracy. For 
example, it details the numbers 
of full-timers employed, who is 
eligible for membership and a 
broad outline of how the 
campaign is financed (would you 
expect the SWP to fess up these 
kinds of details?). 

Camra’s objectives are 
similarly clear and unambiguous. 
It stands for consumer rights, 
promotion of quality products, 
the reintegration of pubs into 
community life, a greater 
appreciation of ‘traditional’ 
drinks, an improvement in all 
licensed premises and the 
promotion of ‘traditional’ ciders 
and perries. Unsurprisingly these 
aims inform the character of the 
campaigning, which revolves 
around championing small 
breweries, defending licensees, 
opposing takeovers and merg¬ 
ers, and advocating root and 
branch reforms of licensing laws. 
Camra is not shy to shout about 
its achievements either, claiming 
responsibility for a small 
brewery renaissance, more 
liberal licensing, and the real ale 
movement itself. 

The rest of the page discusses 
Camra’s European arm and the 
group’s investment club. This 
facet of the organisation takes 
the campaign into the belly of the 
big brewery beast. The premise is 
simple. Camra invests members’ 


cash to facilitate a real ale voice 
and vote in shareholders’ AGMs. 
Any dividends from these shares 
are reinvested back into the 
companies, thereby maintaining 
Camra as a growing economic 
power. At current holdings of just 
under £3 million, I am sure the 
industry is strong enough to cope 
with this level of indigestion. 

Returning home, the ‘Join us’ 
pages outline members’ benefits, 
job vacancies and the youth 
section (could this be a hangover 
from Camra writer-editor Roger 
Protz’s days at Socialist 
Worker?). ‘Shop’ is self-explana¬ 
tory, allowing you to pick up 
branded merchandise, pub 
guides, beards, etc. The ‘Ask if it’s 
a cask’ page is an introduction to 
the guarded secrets of brewing. 

It gives a Noddy’s guide to the 
history of brewing, the process 
itself and the journey from the 
pub basement to your pint. There 
is also ‘Ten reasons to try real 
cask ale’, which extols their 
alleged health benefits, and a 
bizarre marketing gimmick 
inviting us to meet Ninkasi -the 
goddess of beer. 

‘Key campaigns’ lists Camra’s 
current main areas of interven¬ 
tion. Of particular interest is the 
definition of real ale included 
here. Needless to say, it is heavy 
on the ‘tradition’ and rejects the 
“use of extraneous carbon 
dioxide”. ‘News’ carries the latest 
from the brewery world (appar¬ 
ently, 2004 is to be the ‘Year of 
beer with food’). ‘Beer festivals’ 
is again self-explanatory stuff, 
and the page for the Good beer 
guide is little more than an 
advert. But at least it has a photo 
of comrade Protz, sporting the 
site’s first beard. The ‘Pubs and 
pubs week’ and ‘Historic pub 
interiors’ are dedicated to the 
“good old British local”. There is 
no definition of what constitutes 
this kind of boozer, but the 
following material on its impor¬ 
tance to “the community” 
suggests Camra has something 
like the Queen Vic in mind. 

The Camra website acquits its 
task well (there is little in the way 
of pipes and tweed jackets), but it 
is a pity that the technology 
required to sample a pint online 
has yet to be developed! But, 
reading between the lines, it 
shows the ambiguity inherent in 
consumer-based politics: ie, 
taking the side of the ‘little man’ 
against the big companies; 
indulging in myth-making about 
the virtues of tradition, etc. 

By pursuing this multi-pronged 
campaign, Camra could well 
achieve its limited objectives, but 
this consumerist strategy has 
little to offer socialist politics • 

Phil Hamilton 



Headscarves 
secularism of 


U nder the guise of defending 
secularism in education, the 
French establishment is 
launching a cynical attack on 
muslims, young muslim women in par¬ 
ticular, which, not accidentally, also 
strikes at the basic freedom of all. 

President Jacques Chirac announced 
on December 17 that legislation would 
be introduced to implement the recom¬ 
mendations of a commission on secu¬ 
larism that reported back a week earlier. 
Its main thrust is to ban “ostensible” 
religious and political symbols in all 
state schools - most notably the muslim 
headscarf, or hijab. According to the un¬ 
fortunately named Bernard Stasi, the 
French ombudsman who headed the 
commission, “there is some behaviour 
which cannot be tolerated. There are 
forces in France seeking to destabilise 
the republic and it is time for the repub¬ 
lic to act.” 

Surely “the republic” is not so frag¬ 
ile that the wearing of the hijab by a few 
thousand school students would put 
it at risk? Of course not. Stasi is refer¬ 
ring to the rise of an assertive, political 
islam that has been making some 
ground amongst the five million or so 
muslims in France - a reaction to inten¬ 
sifying stigmatisation and discrimina¬ 
tion, felt especially by youth. The 
proscription is supposedly designed to 
reduce the impact of islamic fundamen¬ 
talism. But its real purpose is to rally 
patriotic France - from the liberal left to 
the far right - to the increasingly monar¬ 
chical president and his UMP govern¬ 
ment by further demonising the 
country’s muslim minority. 

In an attempt to demonstrate that the 
ban is in no way discriminatory, the 
commission is simultaneously propos¬ 
ing to outlaw not only all outward signs 
of religious belief - including the jewish 
skullcap and the crucifix - but every¬ 
thing of a political nature too. In order 
to sweeten the pill, a raft of politically 
correct measures are going to be intro¬ 
duced: a compulsory annual day for 
studying secularism and sexual equal¬ 
ity; the incorporation into the curricu¬ 
lum of the study of slavery, colonialism, 
immigration and reli¬ 
gion; and mak¬ 
ing it easier 
for the 
children 
of mi¬ 
grants 
to learn 
their 
parents’ 
language 
at school. 

Another 
corollary - one 
which does not 
sit easily with 
legisla¬ 
tion 
that 


claims to promote secularism - is the pro¬ 
posal to introduce two additional pub¬ 
lic holidays: for the muslim Eid-al-Fitr 
and jewish Yom Kippur. Ironically the 
government has just abolished the 
(Christian) Whit Monday public holi¬ 
day - as a cost-cutting measure, alleg¬ 
edly to help finance better pensions. 

It is the latter proposals that have 
provoked the fury of the chauvinist 
right - although they felt more comfort¬ 
able venting their spleen against islam 
than judaism. Herve Mariton of Chirac’s 
own UMP party said the people 
wanted “islam to be more French, not 
France more islamic. We don’t want 
French society to be deformed.” Jean- 
Marie Le Pen, leader of the extreme right 
Front National, deplored “the promo¬ 
tion of islam in our country, with its long 
Christian tradition”. 

However, it is an indication of the 
strength and depth of secularism in 
France that not even Le Pen wishes to 
challenge the separation of church and 
state, enacted in 1905. For him secular¬ 
ism means “philosophical, political and 
religious neutrality - of both pupils and 
their teachers”. Presumably both 
should be uninformed by any ideology, 
while of course the kind of chauvinist 
curriculum he would wish to enforce 
would also be completely ‘neutral’. 

It is this misunderstanding (wilful or 
otherwise) of the meaning of secular¬ 
ism that has caused such confusion - 
and not only on the right. Secularism 
does not mean that individuals must 
somehow detach themselves from their 
own individual religious (or political) 
ideas in a given environment, but that 
state institutions should not promote 
religion (although those institutions can 
be no more non-political than they can 
be divorced from the world in which 
they exist). 

Thus the ‘official’ Jeunes 
Communistes (Young Communists of 
the Parti Communiste Francais) seem to 
believe that state bans on the expres¬ 
sion of individual beliefs are quite legiti¬ 
mate - provided they outlaw only 
religious ideas, that is. The JC consid¬ 
ers it “intolerable to equate a political 
badge with a religious symbol: to equate 
the public exercise of citizenship rights, 
including at school, with religious be¬ 
liefs, which are a private matter" (state¬ 
ment, December 12). 

Thankfully the PCF itself took up an 
official position that was at odds with 

the JC’s secularism of fools. General 
secretary Marie-George Buffet, in 
her submission to Stasi, declared 
that secularism ought not to 
consist of an “artificial, if not 
v schizophrenic, 

separation be¬ 
tween public 
and private 
space, re¬ 
stricting 



freedom of opinion to where it cannot 
be seen”. That would be the equivalent 
of asking people to “suppress what is 
basic to their own identity, showing to 
society only what unites them with the 
rest of the nation” (September 19). And 
why not generalise this “imposed uni¬ 
formity” throughout society? 

The PCF declared the proposals to 
be not only guided by short-term op¬ 
portunism, but of “dubious workabil¬ 
ity”. Indeed. When you consider that 
French schools do not demand that 
their students wear a uniform, staff will 
be forced to distinguish between a 
headscarf deemed to be “proselytis¬ 
ing” and one worn for reasons of fash¬ 
ion; between a necklace that is religious 
and one that is merely an item of jewel¬ 
lery; between a logo on a tee-shirt that 
might be read as political and one that 
is not. 

But other leftwing and radical ele¬ 
ments were as short-sighted as the JC. 
For example, the feminist Ni Putes Ni 
Soumises (Neither Whores Nor Sub¬ 
missives) thought the proposals did 
not go far enough. However, its presi¬ 
dent, Fadela Amara, said the ban on the 
hijab would “protect girls who refuse 
to wear the veil, helping them to resist 
pressures”. That is true, but what about 
those who actually wear it willingly? 

The Ligue Communiste Revolution- 
naire adopted a more balanced ap¬ 
proach: 

"Beyond the different meanings it can 
have for individuals, the veil expresses 
the oppression and inferiority of 
women, their submission to the author¬ 
ity of father, brother, husband.” How¬ 
ever, while the LCR is opposed to the 
wearing of the veil, “the problem is 
knowing how to help girls free them¬ 
selves”. A ban would only serve to re¬ 
inforce “negative and discriminatory 
messages” against muslims (statement, 
December 11). 

That did not stop most leading mem¬ 
bers of the Parti Socialiste actually wel¬ 
coming the proposals. Meanwhile, the 
ultra-economistic Lutte Ouvriere, part¬ 
ners of the LCR in next year’s European 
and regional elections, had nothing 
official to say on the question for a 
week after the publication of the Stasi 
report. 

A mish-mash of confusion, one¬ 
sidedness and inconsistency. The PS 
stresses secularism at the expense of 
freedom of expression. The PCF empha¬ 
sises the rights of the individual, but 
neglects the essential role of the work¬ 
ing class. Its Jeunes Communistes un¬ 
derline political expression, but do not 
defend it as part of a universal right, 
including that of religious and religio- 
political expression. Feminists support 
girls’ right to discard the hijab, but con¬ 
nive at denying those who still wish to 
wear it. 

It is essential that communists make 
a clear stand on all of these interlock¬ 
ing issues. Yes, secularism in France is 
far in advance of what pertains 
this side of the Channel and 
must be defended. The of- 
_ ficial promotion 


\ 
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ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 21, 5pm - ‘Modem Israel and bible myths’. 

Sunday December 28 - no forum. 

Sunday January 4, 5pm - ‘1848-1851: Marx-Engels versus de Tocqueville’ 
using August Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their contribution to the 
democratic breakthrough as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tube: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Support Iraq workers 

Public meeting, Wednesday January 21, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting 
House, Manchester. 0161-882 0188. 

Called by Iraq Solidarity Campaign. 

Bread and Roses 

Film showing, followed by question and answer session with Ken 
Loach, 6.30pm, Thursday January 22, the Other Cinema, 11 Rupert 
Street, Soho, London Wl. Tickets: £8 from cinema; 020 7734 1506 (1pm 
to 9pm); www.picturehouses.co.uk 

Organised by No Sweat and CAT (Mexican sweatshop workers’ 
organisation). 

Convention of the Left 

Sunday January 25, 10am, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London (nearest tube: Euston. Euston Square). Send £10 registration, 
plus £10 to join new coalition, payable to ‘Unity Political Fund’, to 
National Convention. 10 Woburn Walk, London WC1H 0JL. Give 
name, address, phone, email and details of union membership. 
nationalconvention2004@yahoo.co.uk 

Peace, not war 

Musical festival, Thursday February 12 to Sunday February 15 2004, 
to mark anniversary of 2003 global anti-war protests. The Hackney 
Ocean, Mare Street, London E8 (opposite Hackney town hall). Two 
stages, visuals, films and workshops. Dozens of top performers 
confirmed. 

Thursday February 12: rock, punk, indie; Friday February 13: hip hop, 
r and b, reggae; Saturday February 14: dance; Sunday February 15: 
acoustic, folk, jazz. £17.50 per night, plus booking fee. All proceeds to 
peace campaigns. Wheelchair access. 

Peace Not Wap PO Box 44212, London E3 4WB; 020 7515 4702; http:// 
www.peace-not-war.org 

CPGB exhibition 

The story of the Communist Party of Great Britain from the People’s 
History Museum. Open now; ends Sunday April 25 2004. Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11am to 4.30pm, the Pump House. 1 Bridge Street, Manches¬ 
ter M3. Entrance: £1; children and concessions: free. First Friday of 
the month: ‘Bluffer’s guide to CPGB’ tour. 

0161-839 6061; karenm@peopleshistorymuseum.org.uk 

No more WMD 

London to Aldermaston march, Easter 2004. Starts with rally, Trafalgar 
Square, Friday April 9; march via Southall, Slough and Reading; ends 
bank holiday Monday, April 12 with demonstration at Aldermaston 
atomic weapons establishment, Berkshire. 

Aldermaston 2004, c/o AWPC, 18 Greenway Road, Bristol BS6 6SG; 
www.aldermaston2004.net; info@aldermaston2004.net 
Called by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, Aldermaston Women’s 
Peace Camp and other local groups. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @ yahoo.com 


Socialist Alliance 


Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, London N7 7AS; 020-7609 
2999; office@ socialistalliance.net 

Democracy Platform 

Open committee meeting, Saturday January 10, 11.30am to 4pm, United 
Services Club, Gough Street, Birmingham. 

Convention of the Trade Union Left 

Saturday February 7 2004. 1 lam to 5pm (registration from 10am), 

Friends Meeting House, Euston, London (nearest tubes: Euston, 

Euston Road). Union sponsors include: London region Unison; 

London region FBU; London Transport region RMT; London region 
GMB; Essex committee FBU; Cambridge and District Trade Union 
Council; Natfhe Western Region; Yorkshire and District Natfhe. 

Speakers include Bob Crow, general secretary RMT; Mark Serwotka, 
general secretary PCSU; Paul Mackney, general secretary Natfhe. 
Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu-convention@yahoo.co.uk 

Building a socialist alternative 

SA pamphlet by Alan Thornett, £2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 

www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 

Next Weekly Worker: 

Thursday January 8 2004 



Dangerous destabilising force 


or practice of religion can have no place 
in educational establishments. But that 
does not mean that students or staff 
should not have the right to openly 
display then' individual religious affilia¬ 
tion. 

Yes, the Stasi proposals are first and 
foremost an attack on individual politi¬ 
cal rights. People must have the right 


to publicly acclaim their political beliefs 
- especially in schools and colleges, 
which are supposed to promote the 
exchange and elaboration of all kinds 
of ideas. The politics of individual 
teachers will inevitably tend to influ¬ 
ence the way they present those ideas, 
but these will be a reflection of the poli¬ 
tics expressed in society as a whole. The 


... the ‘official’ Jeunes Communistes (Young 
Communists of the Parti Communiste Franqais) 
seem to believe that state bans on the 
expression of individual beliefs are quite 
legitimate - provided they outlaw only religious 
ideas, that is 


stronger the working class, the more 
working class politics will hold their 
own in schools. 

Yes, the headscarf is not just religious, 
but a symbol of women’s oppression. 
But women and girls must be won to 
willingly embrace their own emancipa¬ 
tion - which of course means the right 
to wear or not wear items of dress that 
have repressive origins. 

And. yes, the defence and promotion 
of all these rights must be championed 
collectively by the working class, 
whose own emancipation is inextrica¬ 
bly bound up with the ending of all 
oppression and the winning of the bat¬ 
tle of democracy • 

Peter Manson 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM _ 

Fraught beginnings 


Plans for the European Social Forum in Britain in 2004 are far less advanced than we 
were given to believe. Anne Me Shane and Tina Becker report from the first ESF 
assembly in London, which turned out to be rather fractious and chaotic 



Assembled: but mutual trust remains to be built 



French participant de- 
^mscribed our first Euro¬ 
pean assembly to prepare for the Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum in Britain in 2004. 
About 200 people gathered together on 
December 13-14 in London’s City Hall. 
It was a roller coaster of emotions. Not a 
few left on Sunday afternoon still unsure 
if the ESF in Britain will actually become 
a reality. Besides the absence of hard 
cash there is certainly not enough trust 
between the different groups and view¬ 
points to ensure smooth and effective 
planning. And a deadline of March 1, by 
which we have to find a “substantial 
amount of money”, is looming large (see 
opposite). 

It all started so well ... The first dis¬ 
cussion on the Saturday saw a lively 
and surprisingly comradely debate on 
our two previous forums, with most 
people in agreement. Speakers from the 
anarchist group, the Wombles, ex¬ 
pressed similar conclusions to those of 
Socialist Workers Party comrades; 
trade union reps echoed speakers from 
theCPGB. 

All agreed that, while the ESF in Paris 
last month was of course a great event 
and undoubtedly a success, neverthe¬ 
less there had been some serious prob¬ 
lems. It was hard to commute between 
the four venues and so it lacked the feel¬ 
ing of togetherness that was so tangi¬ 
ble in Florence the year before. 

The platforms of the plenary ses¬ 
sions were crowded with up to 10 
speakers, chosen to fulfil national quo¬ 
tas, not in order to facilitate real debate. 
The founding of European-wide net¬ 
works did not really happen. The ‘Call 
of the assembly of social movements’, 
which envisages three specific days of 
action in 2004, was put together behind 
closed doors and no contributions from 
the floor were allowed during the meet¬ 
ing that adopted its text. Disability ac¬ 
cess was poor. Security was harsh. And 
so no and so forth. 

Speaker after speaker expressed the 
desire for our ESF in Britain to be more 
democratic, more interesting and more 
effective. We want to see international 
networks, which could come together 
throughout the year. We want real de¬ 
bates with opposing points of view. We 
want more space to get to know each 
other. Most agreed that we want to help 
to make the ESF “a process, not just an 
event”, to echo comrade Luciano 
Muhlbauer from the Italian trade union 
Sin Cobas and Rifondazione Comu- 
nista, who gave a brief introduction on 
the subject. 

Things started to go wrong in the 
early afternoon, when Redmond O’Neil 
from the Greater London Assembly 
gave a short presentation on the prepa¬ 
rations for the ESF 2004. He was rather 
undiplomatic, to put it mildly. Not only 
is the GLA perceived in many quarters 
as more of a problem than a solution. 
His message smacked of both arro¬ 
gance and complacancy: “I have done 
a lot of work on this. Now it is up to you 
to find the money,” he declared. So the 
individuals, groups and campaigns 
who have been kept out of the prepa¬ 
rations for so long - and who inciden¬ 
tally formed the vast majority of those 
who were there - are now suddenly 
handed the bill. In Paris and Florence, 
financial and administrative support 
came from left-dominated local authori¬ 
ties and trade unions. This was vital. 
Unfortuantely in Britian there is no bloc 
of trade unions lining up to give enough 
money. Nor are local councils rushing 
to help with offers of free venues. There 
is certainly no question of the Labour 
government supporting our event 

Unsurprisingly, comrade O’Neil’s at¬ 
tempt to offload responsibility did not 


go down too well. Some - especially 
members of the Manchester Social Fo¬ 
rum and the Wombles - started heck¬ 
ling and shouting at every speaker from 
the SWP (whose comrades announce 
themselves as anything but SWP - Glo¬ 
balise Resistance, Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion , ‘Project K’. Alex Callinicos’s new 
disguise ... The SWP had no more than 
15 or so people there). 

During the lunch break, comrades 
from the autonomist tradition unilater¬ 
ally decided to turn all 200 chairs to face 
the middle - apparently in order to “fa¬ 
cilitate consensus decision-making”, 
and because it is “anti-hierarchical”. 
That might well be true for meetings 
where participants have some common 
ground. In our case, it helped to turn 
an already tense situation into a snake 
pit. Emotions ran high, with people gen¬ 
erally communicating by shouting and 
jumping to the front to snatch the mike 
from the chair. 

Britain suffers from the lack of a po¬ 
litically hegemonic group that could 
draw people from different back¬ 
grounds together or mediate between 
them. In Italy, Rifondazione Comunista 
plays such a role to a degree. In France, 
Attac helps unite the divided left. Here, 
on the other hand, nobody trusts any¬ 
body else. The SWP might be the big¬ 
gest of the groups involved. It also the 


organisation which arouses the most 
antipathy and suspicion. 

This was shown on the Sunday dur¬ 
ing a session on ‘structures’, which 
discussed the way forward. Chris 
Nineham (SWP/Globalise Resistance) 
suggested that a future steering com¬ 
mittee or working group would have to 
be “as representative as possible”. For 
example, he said, “we need lots of trade 
union representatives, somebody from 
the Muslim Association of Britain and 
somebody from the anti-war move¬ 
ment”. The composition of the working 
group had to “reflect strict and rigor¬ 
ous criteria”, comrade Nineham con¬ 
cluded. "And be as undemocratic as the 
Stop the War Coalition?” somebody 
from the back shouted. 

The STWC executive has of course 
banned observers and does not allow 
anti-war activists to find out which of 
their leaders is arguing for which par¬ 
ticular' action or what kind of political 
debates are going on. Hence most peo¬ 
ple on Sunday simply did not believe 
the SWP would organise things in a 
democratic and open way this time 
round. 

Many therefore favour the opposite: 
a totally disorganised structure, where 
everybody and anybody can turn up 
and decisions are made by an ever- 
changing cast of actors. “We do not 


need any committees or any fixed struc¬ 
tures,” said comrade Mariangela from 
the Manchester Social Forum. She is 
wrong, of course. We need a commit¬ 
tee. But it must meet in public, allow ob¬ 
servers, publish its agendas and 
minutes and be accountable to all the 
many and varied groups and individu¬ 
als involved in the ESF. “It also should 
be a working committee,” Tina Becker 
from the CPGB said. “If somebody from 
the MAB is interested in serious work, 
good. But our main criterion should be 
their willingness to put in real time and 
effort.” 

The discussion did not go much bet¬ 
ter when it came to affiliation fees. Kate 
Hudson (Campaign for Nuclear Disar¬ 
mament and the Morning Star’s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britian) and Alex 
Gordon (RMT union executive) pro¬ 
posed a sliding scale. Quite uncontro- 
versial, one would think, and of crucial 
importance to get any kind of organi¬ 
sation off the ground. A similar struc¬ 
ture operated in advance of the ESF in 
Paris. However, bad feelings had by 
now gone so far that even a starting fee 
of £15 was unacceptable to our autono¬ 
mist friends. “The scale should start 
with zero,” they demanded and offered 
to raise funds “inside the ESF struc¬ 
ture”. That begs the question as to why 
the comrades cannot do £15 worth of 


fundraising before they join. 

After a heated debate, it was finally 
agreed that our first UK ESF assembly 
on January 24 would decide on the is¬ 
sue, a short text to which affiliates could 
sign up, and the composition and func¬ 
tion of the working group. Until then, an 
interim working group will meet in pub¬ 
lic to prepare for the assembly and make 
day-to-day decisions. Another interna¬ 
tional assembly will take place on March 
6-7 in London, at which we have to de¬ 
cide with our European comrades if we 
have actually raised enough money to 
go ahead. 

On a positive note, a number of work¬ 
ing groups have now started to get to¬ 
gether. On December 18, the practicalities 
group will meet for the first time, while 
discussing the ESF programme will com¬ 
mence on January 10. Artists for the ESF 
are planning a full-day gathering on 
January 17. And an interim working 
group (ie, steering committee) will start 
meeting weekly just before Christmas. 
Everyone should now get stuck into the 
organising process to make sure that the 
ESF is a success • 


Join these lively and interesting 
email discussion lists: 
www.mobilise.org 
www.londonsocialforum.org.uk 
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London ESF money challenge 



Redmond O’Neill: ‘Raise half a million by March’ 


R edmond O’Neill, the GLApolicy 
director set out the financial situ¬ 
ation in stark and not very en¬ 
couraging terms. Faces fell - especially 
those of the comrades from Europe who 
had supported the London bid, believ¬ 
ing it to be serious and fully worked out. 
They obviously believed the SWP’s 
boasts about things being virtually cut 
and dried. Now we face the stark real¬ 
ity. 

In short, nobody has yet given any 
hard cash. And if a “substantial amount 
of money” is not found by March 1, the 
GLA will drop its support. This threat 
shocked everybody, including the com¬ 
rades in the inner loop (SWP, CND and 
War on Want), who have been organis¬ 
ing for the ESF in secret for the last five 
months or so. 

Not that you would know it. True, a 
few venues like Alexandra Palace and 
Earls Court “have been investigated", ac¬ 
cording to O'Neill. Faith groups “have 
been approached” to see if they could 
provide free accommodation for the tens 
of thousands expected. Trade unions 
“have been asked” to give money. But 
so far, nothing firm has come out of this. 
We are actually in the red to the tune of 
£2.000 - following a £4,000 bill for the use 
of the City Hall for the weekend’s assem¬ 
bly. 

Although O’Neill spoke about 
"match-funding”, he made it clear that 
the GLA would not be putting in a great 
deal of money. The Labour-dominated 
authority will not vote to give the ESF 
anything in its own right and the only 
way that GLA funds might come our 
way would be through the budgets al¬ 
located for tackling racism, etc. Some of 
our plenary discussions might be ‘spon¬ 
sored’ by the GLA - if we put on the right 
kind of meetings. O’Neill did not give a 
figure, but indicated that it would be tens 


T he last item on the agenda 
brought to the fore some inter¬ 
esting political divisions on the 
European left. Should we coop¬ 
erate uncritically with the European 
Trade Union Congress (ETUC)? How 
important are the anti-war protests? 
Should we demonstrate against the new 
constitution of the European Union? 
Comrades from France, Italy and Britain 
have pretty different views on these 
subjects, which to some extent reflect the 
different levels of class struggle and 
political outlook of the dominant forces 
in these countries. 

The harmlessly named item, ‘Assem¬ 
bly of social movements’, centred 
around a draft discussion paper, pre¬ 
sented by Pierre Khalfa, one half of the 
leading duumvirate of the French organ¬ 
ising committee. The paper, headed ‘Act 
for a Europe of rights in a world without 
war’, is a continuation of the assembly 
of social movements that took place at 
the last day of the Paris ESF on Novem¬ 
ber 16. Then, a different text had been 
agreed, which was privately cobbled 
together during the ESF and which 
called for three European-wide days of 
action in 2004. They are: 

• February 15: anti-privatisation protests 
in cooperation with the European trade 
union movement; 

• March 20: anti-war protests on the first 
anniversary of the start of the war against 
Iraq; 

• May 9: protests against the proposed 
European Union constitution, which had 
been due for ratification on that date. 

However, since then the ETUC has 
called for two days of action against the 
dismantling of state welfare provision - 
on April 2-3. So the main question was, 


rather than hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

As if we had not been shocked 
enough already, he then said that there 
would need to be a commitment of about 
half a million pounds from others before 
the GLA would consider contributing 
anything at all. And he gave a deadline 
of March 1 to raise that sum. Otherwise, 
said O’Neill, it was all just “hot air”. 

This came as a major reality check for 
all those present. It showed in particular 
the continued weakness of the organ¬ 
ised left in Britain. Where in Italy and 
France Rifondazione and the Parti Com- 
muniste Frangais have influence and 


how should the European left respond 
to this announcement? For comrades in 
France the case was clear-cut. We aban¬ 
don our protests on February 15 and 
instead fully cooperate with the ETUC, 
Pierre Khalfa argued. This of course re¬ 
flects the close links the comrades in the 
French organising committee have with 
the larger trade union centres - and their 
bureaucracies. Many of the leading 
French comrades represent unions in the 
ESF, which have historically been very 
close to the Socialist Party and the Com¬ 
munist Party of France. 

The Italian comrades in particular 
begged to differ: "Our movement is very 
different from the ETUC,” argued com¬ 
rade Luciano Muhlbauer, who repre¬ 
sents the leftwing union federation. Sin 
Cobas. He pointed to the fact that April 
2-3 is very close indeed to the European 
parliamentary elections, and governing 
parties might attempt to take advantage 
of the days of action for their own pur¬ 
pose. Also, the ETUC “supports the EU 
constitution and we do not. This is such 
an important issue for all the people of 
Europe. We should not let ourselves be 
used by governments who are close to 
the ETUC,” he said. He reminded com¬ 
rades that “we have made a proposal to 
the ETUC” by suggesting February 15, 
but the ETUC had responded by simply 
announcing this new date.” The com¬ 
rades are hoping to get the major Italian 
trade unions to support protests on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, said Pierro Bemocchi, who rep¬ 
resents Cobas. 

A compromise formulation now says 
that there are a number of actions, organ¬ 
ised by the European trade unions and 
merely notes that “the ETUC has pro¬ 
posed April 2-3 as days of action”. 


representatives in local government - 
enough to fund a big event with not too 
much difficulty - which levers can the 
main organisation in Britain, the SWP, 
apply? Not many - that much is clear. 

There was talk about getting financial 
help from individual union branches, but 
the figures in the mind of speakers like 
Kenny Bell (Unison) and Adrian Weir 
(TGWU) were clearly nowhere near 
enough to meet the target set by O’Neill 
- the fact that they did not mention any 
sums said it all. Alex Gordon, a member 
of the RMT executive, raised the pros¬ 
pect of unions using their political fluids 
to contribute. He made the link with the 


Another difference of opinion be¬ 
came apparent over the role of the anti¬ 
war protests. The French comrades had 
‘forgotten’ to include any mention of 
the March 20 protests. “There are only 
10 days in between March 20 and April 
2-3”, one comrade argued. “We cannot 
mobilise for both.” With the French 
government having kept out of the war 
against Iraq, the anti-war protests have 
been a lot smaller than in Britain, Italy 
or Spain, which all committed troops 
and money. So the comrades have sim¬ 
ply put the French situation to top of 
the agenda. They certainly did not do 
anybody a favour. Predictably, the SWP 
sent speaker after speaker to the front 
to stress the importance of putting the 
anti-war protests back into our appeal. 
Finally, mention of March 20 was in¬ 
cluded. 

SWP comrades also used the oppor¬ 
tunity to argue against any mobilisation 
on May 9. “We do not know what is 
going to happen on that day or whether 
the constitution will be ratified at all. 
Why should we have a demo if there is 
no ratification?” comrade Alex Callinicos 
argued. Of course, it is unlikely that the 
comrade would mobilise his members 
even if the ratification were to go ahead. 
As with most other democratic de¬ 
mands, the SWP does not take the is¬ 
sue of the European constitution 
seriously. “It is just not an issue”, accord¬ 
ing to Chris Nineham. It ought to be. com¬ 
rade. 

It seems that May 9 will stay in the text, 
though it is unclear if any protests will 
go ahead on the day. Comrade 
Muhlbauer indicated that it would be 
difficult to mobilise for a date in Italy that 
has lost its potentially crucial signifi- 


current struggle in some unions against 
Blah' and pointed to an important oppor¬ 
tunity to link die forum with these strug¬ 
gles. He said that the RMT had agreed 
to contribute - but, again, he could not 
say how much. 

There are suggestions therefore that 
the ESF in Britain will be a scaled down 
version, compared with the two previ¬ 
ous forums. For many O’Neill's target 
does not appear widiin reach. There is 
also despairing talk of the GLA itself 
being an unreliable partner, especially 
now that die mayor is about to rejoin the 
Labour Party. Some even mumble about 
abandoning Britain altogether and hav¬ 
ing it in Athens in die spring of 2005. 

What we in the CPGB shad be doing 
though is fighting to make die ESF in 
Britian a resounding success. We shall 
neither seek to blame the SWP for eve- 
rydiing that goes wrong. Nor shall we 
passively leave the ESF in its hands. As 
part of the ESF we take our responsibili¬ 
ties seriously. That means taking the ESF 
into the trade unions, into the working 
class communities of London and the 
rest of the country and getting the 
money raised from all manner of differ¬ 
ent quarters. Benefits and concerts can 
be held and workplace collections organ¬ 
ised. Trade union branches and execu¬ 
tives can be won. So too can Labour 
Party wards, constituency organisations 
and councils. The money can be raised 
... if there is the will. 

Help may also come from elsewhere 
in Europe. Though the ESF is to be held 
in Britain, it is still a pan-European event. 
It is pleasing therefore that others too are 
facing up to their responsibilities. For 
example, Marco Berlinguer, programme 
officer of Rifondazione Comunista, told 
us that “maybe we in Italy can get local 
governments to help finance the ESF in 
London” • 


cance. Nevertheless, French and Italian 
comrades were not as relieved as the 
SWP about the changed situation. In 
both countries, the workers' movement 
is taking the question of Europe ex¬ 
tremely seriously and the Italian move¬ 
ment is planning a massive 
demonstration in Rome on the day of 
ratification, whenever this turns out to 
be. 

The problem is of course that a single 
day of action will not in itself make any 
difference to the outcome. A united in¬ 
ternational campaign, led by the work¬ 
ers and progressive movements in all 
European countries, is long overdue. A 
campaign in which the needs of the peo¬ 
ple, not the needs of international capi¬ 
tal, are put to the fore. 

A united, European-wide campaign 
for a referendum on the constitution 
could still prove very useful in this con¬ 
text. Of course, we do not ask for a refer¬ 
endum that merely allows us to tick ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ in a stitch-up from above. The 
Communist Party of France and Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire are very 
vocal in demanding a referendum in 
which they would call for a ‘no’ vote. But 
surely we must demand more: a referen¬ 
dum in which the peoples across Europe 
can chose between a constitution of the 
bosses and one of the people. The left 
in Europe must start to put together its 
own ‘constitution’ - a social Europe that 
works to our benefit. 

That means campaigning for far-reach¬ 
ing democratic demands, not just trade 
union and employment rights. When 
our movement is able to unite across the 
continent behind such a call, then we 
will truly be on the way to challenging 
the rule of capital on every level • 


Charting 
the way 
forward 

D iscussion around the pro¬ 
gramme for the next ESF showed 
that important lessons had been 
learnt from the previous two events. 

hi particular participants were critical 
of the large number of plenary sessions 
in Paris. These meetings featured far too 
many platform speakers and very little 
participation from the floor. They were 
also often about subjects of no interest 
to delegates - dusty and abstract aca¬ 
demic debates with little by way of analy¬ 
sis or even any real exchange of ideas. 

The seminars were in contrast more 
lively affairs. With platform speeches 
kept short, there was far more involve¬ 
ment from the audience. And, as semi¬ 
nars were put together by political 
groups and movements interested in 
debating an issue of common concern, 
they were far more real. For example, the 
sessions on war and the debate between 
Toni Negri and Alex Callinicos on the 
working class and the multitude were 
packed out. 

Pierre Khalfa of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire, who is also a leading 
member of Attac France and last year’s 
French mobilising committee, has also 
recognised this. He made similar points 
in his analysis of the Paris event in an 
email circulated on the ESF fists. He pro¬ 
posed reducing the number of plenaries 
and making seminars sites for genuine 
debate, aimed at clarifying differences 
between organisations working to¬ 
gether on European-wide projects. He 
also believes that the aim should be com¬ 
mon action, not debate for the sake of it. 

It would, of course, be a profound mis¬ 
take to judge every debate according to 
the criteria of whether or not it promotes 
common action. Nevertheless Khalfa’s 
emphasis on action clearly marks a step 
forward compared with the speechifying 
characteristic of the World Social Forum 
and his call for genuine debate should 
not only be welcomed, but actively pro¬ 
moted as the guiding principle for the 
next ESF. 

In that context it was good that the 
programme group agreed that we needed 
to move away from a system that deter¬ 
mines the speakers by national quotas. 
This bureaucratic and nationalistic 
method added to the boredom factor at 
plenaries in Paris and created a situation 
where national groups vied with each 
other to get the most speakers. What we 
were actually discussing was often lost 
sight of. 

The idea from Workers Power that 
seminars are divided into themes and 
given separate sites was rejected. It was 
felt that a mixture of debates throughout 
the forum would be far better. Another 
suggestion was that the whole ESF 
event be a way of enabling the move¬ 
ment to come together and unite around 
practice. One comrade argued that pro¬ 
posals for action could be formulated 
within seminars - to be then decided 
upon by the participants. Yet the more 
things become orientated towards prac¬ 
tice the more problematic becomes the 
so-called consensus principle. 

Unless the ESF is simply to be a use¬ 
less talking shop for NGOs, media wor¬ 
thies and a chosen circle of leftwing tops 
- something that many recognise as a far 
too familiar problem - it needs to be able 
to take decisions through voting. Again 
and again, the WSF’s principle by which 
it insists on consensus and frowns on 
organising joint activity, will be chal¬ 
lenged. 

Finally it was agreed that the pro¬ 
gramme working group meeting would 
be open and minutes circulated. The first 
meeting is on January 10 at a venue to 
be arranged • 


European mobilisation 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


For a workers’ party 

The SA Democracy Platform - supported by the CPGB, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, the Revolutionary Democratic Group and a 
bloc of individuals - has just issued this programmatic document 


Introduction 

The Socialist Alliance grew out of at¬ 
tempts to unite the socialist movement 
against New Labour's ideas and policies. 
The SA brought together a broad range 
of socialist organisations and individu¬ 
als and united them into a national or¬ 
ganisation around a common programme 
and a democratic constitution. We stood 
98 candidates in the 2001 general elec¬ 
tion on the basis of independent work¬ 
ing class political representation. 

Since the election, the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s attack on the firefighters, the ex¬ 
tension of privatisation, the illegal war 
against Iraq and its support for the neo¬ 
conservative Bush administration make 
the case for an independent working 
class party. The political vacuum to the 
left of the Labour Party must be filled by 
socialists working together to build a 
workers' party which is serious about 
winning political power. An electoral al¬ 
liance of autonomous socialist organi¬ 
sations and individuals does not 
measure up to the needs of the situation. 

The actions of the Socialist Workers 
Party in the Bedfordshire and Birming¬ 
ham Socialist Alliances, as well as the 
relationship of the SA to the proposed 
Unity Coalition, call into question the 
commitment of the SA leadership to our 
programme and constitution. These ex¬ 
periences have raised a question mark 
in the minds of many S A members about 
the importance of democracy in the 
founding principles of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

We believe the struggle for democ¬ 
racy is an integral part of the struggle for 
socialism. The defence and extension of 
democracy in the Socialist Alliance, in 
the working class movement, in Britain 
and the rest of the world, is of fundamen¬ 
tal importance in advancing the interests 
of the working class. To advance these 
objectives, we need the democratic or¬ 
ganisation of socialists and militant work¬ 
ers into a party, as exemplified by the 
Scottish Socialist Party and Rifondazi- 
one Comunista in Italy. 

Democracy and People before 
profit 

Our candidates offer a working class al¬ 
ternative. If elected, they will be work¬ 
ers’ MPs on a worker’s wage. For them, 
representing working people is a privi¬ 
lege, not a route to a personal fortune. 
In the 2001 general election we proposed 
an emergency plan to meet the demands 
and needs of workers and the jobless, 
and to defend and extend democracy. 

We are for the full version of People 
before profit, which combines demands 
for a democratic republic, for social 
change and for internationalism. We are 
in favour of the defence and further de¬ 
velopment of this programme. 

For a democratic republic 

People before profit has a series of demo¬ 
cratic demands which, taken together, 
constitute a democratic republic or ‘re¬ 
publican democracy’. 

• Abolish the monarchy, the House of 
Lords, the privy council and crown pow¬ 
ers. 

• Establish fixed-term democratic elec¬ 
tions, based on proportional represen¬ 
tation and accountability of all elected 
officials and all MPs to their constituents. 

• Disestablish the churches of England 
and Scotland - for the complete separa¬ 
tion of church and state, and the free¬ 
dom to worship, or not, as we choose. 

• Self-determination to Scotland and 
Wales. 

• Sell-determination for the people of Ire¬ 
land. 

• Abolish the lord chancellor’s office - 
all judges to be elected and accountable. 
For a free national legal service to ensure 
equal and effective access to justice for 
everyone. Establish the right to sue any 
official before a jury. 

• Disband special branch, the secret 
services, and all surveillance agencies 
and operations. 

For social change 

People before profit has a series of poli¬ 
cies which, taken together, constitute an 


expanded public sector, improved wel¬ 
fare state, redistribution of income and 
greater rights for trade unionists. These 
include: 

• Stop privatisation - renationalisation of 
the railways. 

•Tax the rich and big business to rebuild 
the welfare state. 

• For the right to work - 35-hour week 
now. 

• End discrimination - against racism, 
sexism and homophobia. 

• Repeal the anti-union laws. 

• Stop the sell-off council homes - end 
homelessness. 

•Raise pensions and restore the link with 
earnings. 

• For a fully funded NHS - end privatisa¬ 
tion and cuts. 

• Fully funded comprehensive educa¬ 
tion - no selection. 

• Raise the minimum wage to £7.40 an 
hour - the European decency threshold. 

• Scrap student tuition fees. 

• Stop the onslaught on civil rights. 

For internationalism 

People before profit contains a series of 
policies based on international demo¬ 
cratic and socialist principles. These in¬ 
clude: 

• Save the planet - for tough action on 
pollution and food safety. 

• Cancel third world debt. 

• Defend asylum-seekers and oppose all 
immigration controls. 

• British troops out of the Balkans. Gulf 
and Ireland. 

• For workers’ and socialist unity across 
Europe. 

• For a democratic and federal Europe 
based on working class solidarity and 
cooperation. 

• We neither advocate the euro nor de¬ 
fend the pound. 

In order to build a society in which 
need comes before greed, we believe our 
economy must be reorganised on a radi¬ 
cally democratic basis. By socialism we 
mean nothing like the old Stalinist So¬ 
viet Union, with its repression and bu¬ 
reaucracy. For us, socialism is about 
making solidarity the guiding principle 
of society. We mean the working class 
organising to liberate itself from the rule 
of profit and create its own democracy, 
abolishing the privileges of managers 
and officials. Every major industry 
should be reorganised on the lines of 
social provision for need - publicly 
owned and democratically controlled by 
workers and the community. No rich and 
no poor, no profits and no wage slavery, 
no palaces and no homeless, no jobless 
and no overworked! 

Democracy and the SA 
constitution 

The Socialist Alliance was founded on 
democratic principles of inclusiveness, 
transparency, unity and accountability, 
tolerance and representation of minori¬ 
ties throughout the alliance in order to 
unite the broadest layers of socialist 
activists and socialist thought. 

The ‘Charter of members’ rights’ ex¬ 
plains: “The Socialist Alliance must be 
a model of civilised democracy, in con¬ 
trast to the bureaucratism and control- 
freakery of New Labour. We need 
efficient decision-making on the alli¬ 
ance’s responses to political events; 
transparency and accountability in de¬ 
cision-making; maximum discussion 
before all important decisions; decision 
by consensus wherever possible; and 
autonomy for groups within the alliance.” 

We will fight for the full implementa¬ 
tion of democratic principles, as outlined 
in the SA constitution. 

(i) Inclusivity 


This is reflected in section A9 of the 
constitution of the SA: “The Socialist 
Alliance at all levels should be repre¬ 
sentative of the gender, ethnic minority 
and age balance in the population, 
amongst our voters and membership. 
We also recognise the desirability of 
balance and inclusiveness for political 
trends within the Socialist Alliance at all 
levels of the organisation. All local So¬ 
cialist Alliances, as well as individual 
members attending national confer¬ 
ences, are encouraged to take this into 
account in electing officers, steering 
committees and selecting candidates.” 

(ii) Openness, transparency and 
accountability 

The Socialist Alliance was founded on 
the principles of openness and transpar¬ 
ency in decision-making and account¬ 
ability of all elected officers and 
committees. This is particularly reflected 
in section C6 of the constitution of the 
SA and point 9 of the ‘Charter of mem¬ 
bers’ rights’: 

“The national officers will be account¬ 
able to the national executive, the na¬ 
tional council and the annual 
conference. The national executive will 
be accountable to the national council 
and the annual conference of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. The national officers and 
executive are obliged to carry out the 
decisions of the annual conference and 
the national council.” 

"All important decisions should be 
taken through written resolutions of ap¬ 
propriate conferences or committees. All 
decision-making bodies of the alliance 
must keep minutes of their proceedings, 
which include the text of all proposals 
adopted, defeated or remitted, and de¬ 
tails of votes. These minutes must be cir¬ 
culated promptly to all Socialist Alliance 
members who request them, either free 
by email, or, on payment of an extra sub¬ 
scription sufficient to cover costs, by 
ordinary mail.” 

(iii) Sovereign conference 

A sovereign, democratic annual confer¬ 
ence is an indispensable requirement of 
an effective working class, socialist or¬ 
ganisation. There must be a firm commit¬ 
ment to, and adequate time for, the fullest 
debate and discussion, regulated by 
standing orders based upon best work¬ 
ing class movement practice. 

(iv) Democratic and accountable 
local branches 

A democratic and effective Socialist 
Alliance can only become a reality if it is 
based upon a network of functioning 
and active branches, in which all mem¬ 
bers can participate. We will fight to build 
branches where they do not exist, or are 
moribund, or where existing officers and 
committees refuse to convene branch 
meetings. We are for the whole SA mem¬ 
bership to be notified in advance of the 
agenda of SA executive and national 
council meetings, and of the proposals 
submitted to those meetings, so that 
local Socialist Alliances can submit their 
own amendments or counter-proposals 
if necessary. 

(v) Unity in action 
Membership of the alliance carries an 
obligation not to obstruct campaigns 
decided on by the alliance. We recog¬ 
nise, however, the right of minorities 
publicly to promote their views. In the 
event that an organised minority intends 
to take any action conflicting with a 
majority decision nationally or locally, 
that minority should infoim the alliance 
at the relevant level of its intention to do 
so. 

(vi) The charter of members’ rights 

The ‘Charter of members’ rights’, as 
amended and adopted by the Socialist 
Alliance conference in December 2001 


and appended to the constitution, is an 
essential template for building a work¬ 
ing class organisation that truly belongs 
to, and is mn by, its members: 

• the right to take part in the selection of 
candidates for elections at all levels; 

• the right to put themselves forward as 
candidates for selection; 

• the right to take part in the formation of 
policy at all levels; 

• the right to hold all officers or repre¬ 
sentatives to account through demo¬ 
cratic mechanisms; 

• the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; 

• the right to write for, sell or distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about all S A 
activities and decisions; 

• the right to establish short-term or 
long-term political platforms on what¬ 
ever political basis members see fit. 

(vii) Grievances and discipline 
Members have a right to inform the SA 
executive of any incidents within the SA 
of victimisation, bullying, discrimination 
on grounds of sex, race, sexual orienta¬ 
tion, abuse of position or pressure to 
abuse one’s position, and sabotage, etc. 
Members have the right to submit any 
matters relating to grievances or com¬ 
plaints and disciplinary issues to the 
appeals committee. Members have a 
right to fair and equitable treatment with¬ 
out fear or favour. Members have a right 
to expect that decisions and recommen¬ 
dations of the appeals committee are 
made within an agreed time limit. 

Democracy and the workers’ 
party 

New Labour is a barrier to independent 
working class political representation. 
The working class needs to establish its 
own independent representation 
through the formation of a mass work¬ 
ers’ party committed to the struggle for 
socialism. Such a party, serious about 
winning political power, can and must be 
more democratic and united than an elec¬ 
toral alliance or coalition of autonomous 
parties, groups and individuals. We will 
fight for socialists to unite in a new so¬ 
cialist party, with ample rights of ten¬ 
dency, as exemplified by Rifondazione 
Comunista and the Scottish Socialist 
Party. 

Socialists and organised sections of 
the working class in the trade unions 
must play a leading role in the struggle 
for a workers’ party. We will campaign 
for the Socialist Alliance to publish a 
weekly political paper. In the interim we 
will seek to publish a regular discussion 
bulletin. We will fight for the trade un¬ 
ions to assert themselves politically 
against the Blair government. We will 
support independent socialist candida¬ 
cies where they are based on clear work¬ 
ing class principles and a consistent 
effort to develop working class self-or¬ 
ganisation. We will support and work 
with other socialist, independent Labour 
and left Labour candidates, including 
Socialist Party and Scottish Socialist 
Party. We will work to re-establish a 
working class socialist presence in elec¬ 
toral politics and seek to encourage lo¬ 
cal labour movements to act on that 
principle. 

The Unity Coalition 

The Democratic Platform fully supports 
the efforts of the Stop the War Coalition 
to mobilise opposition to the war and the 
continued occupation of Iraq. We rec¬ 
ognise that political divisions within the 
SA have undermined our ability to in¬ 
tervene in the movement and win anti¬ 
war workers to the SA programme and 
the need for a workers’ party. The plat¬ 


form is concerned about reported un¬ 
democratic practices within certain 
STWCs. 

The Socialist Alliance task group is 
currently discussing the proposal from 
George Galloway, George Monbiot and 
Salma Yaqoob for a new ‘Unity Coali¬ 
tion’ arising from the united campaign 
of the Stop the War Coalition. This pro¬ 
posed coalition aims to challenge the 
Labour Party in next June’s European 
and local elections. The organisers are 
approaching socialist parties, anti-glo- 
balisation campaigners, peace activists 
and faith groups to join this coalition. 

In the fight for People before profit we 
do not rule out, in advance, alliances, 
whether temporary or strategic, with 
petty bourgeois democrats. Any pro¬ 
posals must be considered concretely 
and judged in respect of the struggle to 
advance our programme. In any such 
united front alliances, we will defend the 
independence of the SA and engage in 
open struggle against the politics of 
these allies. However, we do rule out al¬ 
liances with bourgeois parties (ie, popu¬ 
lar fronts) on the grounds that the 
bourgeoisie is under all circumstances 
the enemy of the working class. 

The danger of liquidation 

Broader alliances and coalitions pose 
dangers as well as opportunities for the 
socialist and working class movement. 
The main danger facing the SA is that it 
dissolves or liquidates into the popular 
coalition. We are against any attempt to 
dissolve or liquidate the alliance into a 
new liberal or non-socialist electoral coa¬ 
lition. Our attitude to any proposed coa¬ 
lition begins from the SA programme. If 
the SA leadership fails to fight for our 
full programme, and hence compromises 
the independence of the SA, we will 
oppose them. 

Democratic decisions and 
accountability 

We will campaign in particular for demo¬ 
cratic control and accountability over the 
negotiations being carried out by offic¬ 
ers of the Socialist Alliance with pro¬ 
spective electoral bloc partners. We 
therefore resolve: 

(i) to call upon the executive committee, 
in the interests of openness and democ¬ 
racy, to include our platfomi in the task 
force discussions with the proposers of 
the ‘popular coalition’; 

(ii) to circulate the proposal, the report 
of the task force and all discussion docu¬ 
ments received before the end of Decem¬ 
ber to all members and to convene a 
special conference at the end of Janu¬ 
ary for discussion and decision; 

(iii) in preparation for this conference, 
and even if it does not take place, to hold 
a further meeting of this platform to dis¬ 
cuss the proposal and task force recom¬ 
mendations. 

The Democratic Platform notes that 
the proposal for a Unity Coalition con¬ 
stitutes a fundamental breach of the reso¬ 
lution passed at the AGM of the Socialist 
Alliance in May 2003, which called for 
alliances with other groups and parties 
to be formed specifically on a “socialist” 
basis. The Yaqoob-Monbiot document 
is not a socialist document and its two 
proponents are not socialists, nor do they 
proclaim to be so. We call on the execu¬ 
tive to explain this contradiction. 

Proposed changes to the SA 
constitution and programme 

We give notice that at any SA confer¬ 
ence in 2004 we will propose changes to 
the SA constitution: 

1. Establish an editorial board to produce 
a regular national weekly S A newspaper. 

2. Adopt the aim of a workers’ party as 
one of the prime objectives of the SA. 

3. Adopt a structure that encourages 
affiliation and representation of affiliated 
organisations. 

4. Adopt a system of proportional rep¬ 
resentation for elections to all commit¬ 
tees and representative bodies. 

5. Members have a right to expect that 
decisions and recommendations of the 
appeals committee are made within an 
agreed time limit • 
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Republicanism, the left 
and mass politics 



Elizabeth Windsor: royal prerogative 


A t the risk of entering into what 
is becoming a private argu¬ 
ment between Mike Macnair 
(Weekly Worker November 12 
and December 4) and Dave Craig (No¬ 
vember 6 and November 27), I want to 
comment on the place of republicanism 
in the programme of revolutionary so¬ 
cialists. 

It is well known amongst the revolu¬ 
tionary left that the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group puts an unusual stress on 
republicanism in relation to the program¬ 
matic development of revolutionary 
politics in the United Kingdom. What is 
less well understood is the way that 
these republican politics relate to a wider 
understanding of the place of democ¬ 
racy in the struggle for socialism. The 
RDG position is republican in the UK 
but in France for example we support 
those revolutionary democrats that call 
for a Sixth Republic. The reason for our 
emphasis on republicanism is not, then, 
some strange local obsession with the 
queen or the House of Windsor: it is re¬ 
lated to our analysis of revolution, late 
capitalism and the failure of both the 
social democratic and communist tradi¬ 
tions to achieve socialism and working 
class political power. 

A second misunderstanding relates to 
how we view the current political situa¬ 
tion in relation to the launching of the 
Respect coalition and the lack of devel¬ 
opment of the Socialist Alliance under 
the leadership of the Socialist Workers 
Paily- Dave Craig has already made the 
case for Respect to be a republican coa¬ 
lition ('R for republicanism’, December 
4). I will not repeat those arguments here. 
The failure of the left to grasp the need 
for republican politics has been at the 
centre of the failure of tire Socialist Alli¬ 
ance leadership dominated by the SWP. 
Unable to exclude republican demands 
from People before profit, the SWP sim¬ 
ply removed these elements from the 
bullet points used to sum up the Social¬ 
ist Alliance programme. Just as signifi¬ 
cantly, the programme of the Socialist 
Alliance was reduced for all practical 
purposes to a manifesto. 

If you look at the Socialist Alliance 
website you will not easily find our pro¬ 
gramme. It is not drawn to your atten¬ 
tion at the top level. Instead you will find 
it buried in tire material from the last gen¬ 
eral election. The SWP has not had a 
programme since the mid-1970s, al¬ 
though it was only in the mid-1990s 
when reference to party programme was 
removed from SWP membership cards - 
in part as a consequence of the embar¬ 
rassment of having members pledging 
adherence to a programme that no longer 


had any real existence. As the SWP does 
not have any programmatic basis we 
cannot expect them to see the value in 
the Socialist Alliance programme. This 
programme records the agreement and 
unity achieved in the Socialist Alliance. 
If it is reduced to a manifesto, it ceases 
to guide action over the longer term and 
may indeed need to be abandoned at 
every turn as the conditions change for 
each election. 

The SWP failure to lead the Socialist 
Alliance is related to its cavalier attitude 
to programme. In particular to its failure 
to value any struggle over the political 
structure of the state. Social and eco¬ 
nomic issues and the immediate politi¬ 
cal struggle always take priority over 
issues that relate to the nature of power 
and the state. 

The RDG argues that republicanism 
is a key divide in revolutionary politics 
between those who want to make the 
working class a political class and those 
who want to confine politics to immedi¬ 
ate social and economic issues. We claim 
this dominant, apolitical stance is a re¬ 
sult of an historic compromise between 
capital and the labour bureaucracy in 
Britain. We call this compromise Labour¬ 
ism. We use the term not just to describe 
the politics of the Labour Party and the 
trade unions - the ‘labour movement’, as 
it is commonly called - but to indicate the 


way in which the working class has been 
incorporated into the veiy fabric of the 
UK state in a subservient position. It is 
the pervasive focus on only those is¬ 
sues that can be addressed within exist¬ 
ing political structures and the failure to 
deal with issues that might require a re¬ 
form of the existing constitution, let alone 
its overthrow, that characterises Labour¬ 
ism. 

Mike Macnair claims that republican¬ 
ism “is not an existing contradiction in 
mass politics” and goes on to state that 
the policy of emphasising republican de¬ 
mands “reduces all present political 
problems to the problem of the monar¬ 
chy” (December 4). This argument is 
both mistaken and inaccurate. Firstly it 
is not true to say that the RDG reduces 
all political problems to the monarchy; 
and secondly it is incorrect to suggest 
that republicanism is not an existing con¬ 
tradiction in mass politics. 

The RDG argument suggests that re¬ 
publicanism is the particular form that 
a more general crisis of bourgeois poli¬ 
tics takes in the UK context. Far from 
reducing all political problems to the 
monarchy, the RDG say that the mon¬ 
archy is the focus and lynchpin of UK 
politics. For example, the UK opposi¬ 
tion to the war in Iraq is not reducible 
to the monarchy, but the war has raised 
serious questions related to the 
monarchic system of government - in 
particular the question of the royal pre¬ 
rogative and the immense powers 
wielded unaccountably by the prime 
minister on behalf of the monarch. 

What might it mean for a political po¬ 
sition such as republicanism to be an ex¬ 
isting contradiction in mass politics? My 
guess is that Mike is suggesting that 
republicanism can safely be placed on 
the back burner until workers are dem¬ 
onstrating on the streets against the 
monarchy or calling for its abolition as 
part of their strike demands. This is a tail¬ 
ending argument that suggests that is¬ 
sues such as the monarchy are OK in 
the party’s programme, but they are not 
to be placed centre stage. In current cir¬ 
cumstances Mike is justifying the cur¬ 
rent name of our platform within the 
Socialist Alliance against the suggestion 
that it be sharpened up with the inclu¬ 


sion of the temi ‘Republican’, hi practi¬ 
cal terms Mike uses the current lack of 
political consciousness to justify a 
policy that accommodates to this back¬ 
wardness and does not challenge it in 
the most trivial of ways. Even if republi¬ 
canism is not an existing contradiction 
in mass politics, the RDG argues that it 
should be made a focus for our propa¬ 
ganda. 

Mike goes on to take aim against the 
standard “British and international far 
left”. He claims that groups have taken 
one of the central contradictions in poli¬ 
tics and then appealed “over the heads 
of the existing organised militants to a 
supposedly existing unorganised layer”. 
This line has characterised a range of 
groups from the International Socialists 
to Militant. Mike clearly thinks this criti¬ 
cism applies to the RDG. Using a quote 
from Dave Craig, he suggests that the 
RDG policy is similarly to recruit ones 
and twos over the heads of existing lead¬ 
ers. Anyone who has followed the prac¬ 
tice of the RDG knows this is not the 
case. 

The RDG has never tried to build it¬ 
self or to portray itself as an embryo of a 
party. We are criticised by Martin Tho¬ 
mas of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
along with other groups, for being or¬ 
ganisationally spineless, incapable of 
standing alone. We would argue that we 
are not incapable: rather we interpret our 
task as working with others to build a 
new workers' party in the UK. We were 
an external faction of the SWP, later we 
joined the Socialist Labour Party and later 
still die Socialist Alliance. In all cases we 
have tried to engage constructively with 
die attempts to build working class par¬ 
ties. We have been critical and politically 
and organisationally capable of inde¬ 
pendent action. Our view is that repub¬ 
licanism is the best way to build a mass 
workers’ party in current conditions. But 
our practice has been to work within and 
around existing organisations of mili¬ 
tants, not to go around them or appeal 
over their heads. 

Mike earlier wrote: “The fundamental 
eixor is comrade Craig’s failure to con¬ 
front die objective relation of forces in 
die workers’ movement and its left. This 
failure is reflected in his complaint that 
the CPGB’s opposition to the deliberate 
creation of an ‘intermediate’ party is an 
obstacle to the radical-democratic turn 
that is and has been needed” (Letters, 
November 12). 

Mike’s claim amounts to this. The 
RDG focus on republicanism is a call on 
the left, organised in the CPGB, AWL 
and other groups in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance Democratic Platform, to ignore the 
SWP and appeal over their heads to a 
new layer of workers. This contradicts 
die entire argument that the RDG has had 
with the CPGB about how best to char¬ 
acterise and relate to the forces engaged 
in die Socialist Alliance. The RDG char¬ 
acterised the grouping as a communist- 
Labour alliance. That is, the RDG 
recognised the pre-existing nature of the 
politics and organisation that militants 
arrived with and carried into the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. As a consequence we ar¬ 
gued that the SA should aim to form 
itself into a Scottish Socialist Party-like 
formation, making republicanism an open 
and public commitment in its name - the 
Republican Socialist Party. 

In contrast the CPGB argued for a So¬ 
cialist Alliance party - a single, demo¬ 
cratic and centralist party. The CPGB 
argument was that the Socialist Alliance 
was in fact an assemblage of existing 


revolutionary left groups and individu¬ 
als and that they could immediately be¬ 
gin to form a single, centralised 
organisation. The CPGB argument was 
that militants could be won directly to 
full-blown Marxism. 

Mike Macnair’s personal characteri¬ 
sation of this was: “The strategic prob¬ 
lem is to persuade broader layers of 
militants - especially the organised mili¬ 
tants, who, because they are organised, 
can outweigh the unorganised radical- 
democrats - to break politically with bu¬ 
reaucratic-paternalism" {ibid). The 
CPGB’s formulation, unlike Mike’s, was 
an invitation to directly organise a new 
layer of militants - over the heads of ex¬ 
isting organisations. Mike’s argument is 
that a precondition for such a party is a 
political break by existing militants within 
their current organisations. 

The argument that Mike tries to 
parody as the RDG appealing over the 
heads of organised militants turns out 
to be one about how best to relate to the 
existing organisations. Indeed the quote 
that Mike Macnair uses to illustrate his 
claim about the RDG includes this sen¬ 
tence: “In order to fight the bureau- 
cratic-economistic sects, even with our 
tiny forces, of course we can and must 
appeal over their heads to working class 
militants” (my emphasis). The RDG po¬ 
sition is like tiie CPGB’s, in that we agree 
on the need to draw militants directly 
into a new party based on the Socialist 
Alliance. It is like Mike’s, in that we agree 
we need to mobilise these militants in a 
political battle to break with their own 
political traditions. We disagree with 
both on the type of party we need to 
build in the immediate future. 

We believe our approach is a realistic 
assessment of the relation of forces. It is 
an appeal to fight against the politics of 
the bureaucratic sects alongside work¬ 
ing class militants. It is a policy of organ¬ 
ising different tendencies together in a 
single party in a way that recognises 
persistent differences in a form we have 
called democratic federalism. 

Where does this leave the CPGB and 
the RDG, now that we are faced, not with 
an expanded or developed Socialist Al¬ 
liance, but with the Respect coalition 
that includes non-socialist and anti- 
Marxist elements? The Respect coalition 
is something of a united front and can¬ 
not be seen as the embryo of a demo¬ 
cratic and centralised workers’ party. It 
is clear that the RDG stands for the for¬ 
mation of a Republican Socialist Party, 
not a united front of working class or¬ 
ganisations. The RDG is in favour of a 
constructive engagement with the Re¬ 
spect coalition on the simple condition 
that socialist and working class organi¬ 
sations must retain their organisational 
and political independence. 

The RDG argues that revolutionary 
socialists should not pretend that they 
could move directly to a centralised revo¬ 
lutionary organisation. We argue that in 
the foreseeable future the task is to unite 
reformist and revolutionary socialists 
from both the communist and Labour 
traditions in a single party, and that the 
politics that can unite these two tradi¬ 
tions is militant republicanism and a fo¬ 
cus on reconstituting the state. We view 
our engagement in the Respect coalition 
in that light, as a part of building an in¬ 
dependent working class politics. 

For us the issue of republicanism re¬ 
mains central to that task • 

Chris Jones 
Revolutionary Democratic 
Group 


CPGB resolution on the Respect Unity 
Coalition, agreed at December aggregate 


1. This aggregate agrees to 
critically engage with the Unity 
Coalition. Consequently CPGB 
members should apply for 
membership of this coalition. 

2. This aggregate notes the 
political impasse and decline of 
the Socialist Alliance caused by 
the misleadership of the SWP. 
The opportunity to unite the 
genuine forces of socialism has 
been disorganised for the time 
being. Nonetheless, we shall 


fight for the unity of socialist 
forces through the SA within the 
Unity Coalition. 

3. The CPGB will affiliate as an 
organisation to the coalition. 

4. While recognising that there 
are many stages we must go 
through to achieve our aims, 
CPGB members will continue to 
argue within it for the immediate 
necessity of a Communist Party 
dedicated to the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism e 
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Megiddo ivory: purportedly showing Solomon and 
his queen receiving captives and other war booty 


Z ionism is a Jewish nationalist ide¬ 
ology whose origins lie entirely 
in the malevolent reinvention and 
growing pervasiveness of anti-semitism 
in 19th and 20th century Europe. Jews 
were pathologically blamed for every per¬ 
ceived evil: democracy and internation¬ 
alism, military defeat and extortionate 
bank rates, Marxism and Freud, abstract 
art and ten'orism, jazz and hyperinflation. 
In short Jews were systematically 
diabolised by the anti-semites. 

However, Zionism did not unite peo¬ 
ple possessing a common territory, 
economy, language or even religion. Zi¬ 
onism was a reaction to reaction, a na¬ 
tionalism in search of a nation. 

Tsarist Russia and kingdom Poland 
contained Jewish populations which 
formed a distinct, Yiddish-speaking na¬ 
tionality. The 1897 census counted 
around five million of them. Yet Jews 
lived throughout Europe and spoke 
many languages (as they still do). After 
the 1789 French revolution the general 
trend manifestly pointed towards rapid 
urbanisation and assimilation. In Paris 
and Brussels Jews spoke French. In 
London, Leeds and Manchester English. 
In Berlin, Cologne and Vienna German. 
Hebrew was a dead language: used only 
by rabbis, cantors and other such tradi¬ 
tional intellectuals. And besides reli¬ 
gious Zionists there were, of course, 
secular and atheist Zionists. Indeed till 
the Nazi holocaust - the apoplectic cli¬ 
max of anti-semitism - most orthodox 
Jews considered Zionism something 
akin to blasphemy. God alone should 
restore Israel, not man. An escha¬ 
tological doctrine still defended by this 
or that obscure Jewish sect. 

Against the cancer of anti-semitism 
Zionism held out the promise of nation¬ 
hood and thereby deliverance from per¬ 
secution and discrimination. Assimilated 
Jews like Moses Hess, Leo Pinsker, 
Theodore Herzl and Ber Borochov only 
discovered their Jewishness through 
being labelled, targeted or attacked as 
Jews by anti-semites: eg, Russia’s state- 
sponsored pogroms in the 1880s; the 
1894 Dreyfus affair in France; the ‘anti¬ 
capitalism of fools’ preached by Edouard 
Dmmont, Adolph Stoeker and Mikhail 
Bakunin; the pseudo-scientific racial 
theories of Francis Galton, William Ripley 
and Ludwig Gumplowicz; the concoc¬ 
tion and dissemination of The protocols 
of the elders of Zion at the behest of tsar 
Alexander IE. 

Zionism responded not by demand¬ 
ing equality and democratic assimila¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it rejected 
assimilation and dogmatically insisted 
that all gentiles were by their very nature 
irredeemably anti-semitic. Hence the 
symbiotic, albeit totally unequal, relation¬ 
ship between anti-semitism on the one 
hand and Zionism on the other. 

Zionism gained a hearing amongst or¬ 
dinary Jews solely due to anti-semitism 
and therefore had no fundamental inter¬ 


est in uniting with other forces, neither 
to combat nor extinguish the vile phe¬ 
nomenon. Zionism fed off anti-semitism 
and often sought an active accommo¬ 
dation with it. Herzl - the founder of po¬ 
litical Zionism - famously explained to the 
tsar’s minister of police, von Plehve, that 
by encouraging Zionism he would 
weaken the revolutionary movement in 
Russia and vice versa. He also consid¬ 
ered that the anti-semitic governments 
were the very ones who would “have the 
most interest” in facilitating the Zionist 
project of organising a mass exodus 
(quoted in I Halevi A history of the Jews 
London 1987, pl52). They would be as 
delighted to see the Jews leave as the 
Zionists. Between 1881 and 1914 two mil¬ 
lion of them emigrated from the tsarist 
empire. 

The Nazi regime agreed on the trans¬ 
fer of German Jews to Palestine in the 
1930s and allowed Zionist organisations 
to continue to function behind the 
scenes. Only when plans for mass re¬ 
moval gave way to mass extermination 
did collaboration become impossible. 
Not that that stopped the ultra-Zionist 
Lehi, or Stem group, advocating an anti- 
British alliance with Germany in 1942. 

As a nationalist movement of an op¬ 
pressed or persecuted people, Zionism 
involves not only a cross-class alliance, 
but tiie coexistence and cooperation of 
a disparate range of factions and schools 
of thought. Besides the negative experi¬ 
ence of anti-semitism, what united them 
was the dream of founding a homeland 
and thereby ‘normalising’ the Jews. 

To begin with, the idea of settling in 
the Argentine and then Uganda was 
toyed with. But Zionism without Zion 
could never appeal to the hearts of the 
masses, especially those in eastern Eu¬ 
rope. The movement soon decided 
upon on the mass colonisation of the 
‘promised land’ - and therefore the im¬ 
plicit necessity of armed conflict with the 
native population, the ‘Bedouins’, as 
they were dismissively described. 

‘The very name of Palestine would at¬ 
tract our people with a force of marvel¬ 
lous potency,” predicted Herzl (T Herzl 
The Jewish state London 1972, p30). 
And from the early years of the 20th 
century onwards a steady trickle of Jews 
arrived from Europe. The attempted Nazi 
genocide - which, of course, included 
other Untermenschen - gave this migra¬ 
tion a qualitative boost and helped con¬ 
solidate Zionism as the dominant 
ideology amongst wide sections of the 
Jewish masses. 

Palestine as the object of the Zionist 
settler-colonial project made wonderful 
sense. Leave aside the attempt to seal 
an Anglo-Zionist alliance, which would 
involve the Jewish population in Pales¬ 
tine acting as a kind of internal police 
force guarding British strategic interests 
in the Middle East, not least the Suez 
canal. Establishing a Jewish state in Pal¬ 
estine can be depicted as part of a grand 


historical-religious narrative. The grand¬ 
est. The Zionist state claims to be both 
the ultimate safe house for Jews 
throughout the world and the continua¬ 
tion, perhaps culmination, of the Jewish 
story, as recounted in the 39 books of 
the Hebrew bible (a collection we com¬ 
monly call the Old Testament). 

Zionists justified - and continue to 
justify - the colonisation of Palestine, the 
wars and successive annexations, the 
mass expulsions, the destruction of Pal¬ 
estinian villages and seeding the West 
Bank with militarised settlements by cit¬ 
ing a supposedly uninterrupted history 
of a single entity: the Jews. 

They were god’s chosen people, the 
12 tribes who with divine help escaped 
from Egyptian bondage, who wandered 
the deserts of Sinai and Arabia under the 
leadership of Moses, who were prom¬ 
ised a land “beyond the Jordan and to¬ 
wards the sunrise” by god, who against 
all odds, commanded by Joshua, “smote 
the kings” of that country, who enjoyed 
imperial greatness and glory under king 
David and his son Solomon, and who 
later crashed to military defeat at the 
hands of Assyrians and Babylonians 
and humiliating exile because of their 
repeated sinfulness and failure to abide 
by god’s laws. 

This biblical narrative is seamlessly 
joined by Zionists to the Roman destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in 73, expulsion from 
Spain in 1492, subsequent life as a peo¬ 
ple-class in the shtetls of eastern Europe, 
the Nazi holocaust and finally to the foun¬ 
dation of modem Israel in 1948. Hence, 
speaking in July 1950, David Ben Gurion, 
Israel’s first prime minister, argued that it 
is “impossible to understand the revival 
of the Jewish state without knowledge 
of the Jewish people from its beginning”. 
After many generations and after “inces¬ 
sant efforts”, the “wandering nation” 
had “to return to the homeland” (quoted 
in Uri Davis Israel: an apartheid state 
London 1987, pl26). 

Israel had been given to the Jews by 
god. The Jews had simply retaken what 
was rightfully theirs. A sentiment ech¬ 
oed in the programme of the World Zi¬ 
onist Organisation - as reformulated in 
1968 by its 27th congress. Its aims in¬ 
clude: “The ingathering of the Jewish 
people in its historic homeland, Eretz 
Israel, through aliyal [Jewish immigra¬ 
tion] from all countries” (article 2). 

Of course, over the last 2,500 years 
Jews have been fragmented geographi¬ 
cally and subject to different concrete 
situations. There have been countless 
schisms, as well as tribal conversions 
and mass incorporations. Hence the 
Falashas - the black Jews of Ethiopia. 
During the time of Jesus it is estimated 
that a good half of all Jews lived outside 
Palestine. It is also quite obvious that 
Jews have freely interbred with those 
around them. As a result, in Europe they 
look European, in Morocco and the 
Yemen they look Arab. Moreover, 


whereas in western Europe Jews assimi¬ 
lated, in 19th century Russia they 
formed a Germanic-speaking national 
minority and in the Sultanate they were 
a tolerated, Arab-speaking, religious 
minority. Historically therefore Jews 
have many homelands and origins. 
Equally to the point: for the last one and 
a half thousand years Palestine had been 
the homeland of a population, the ma¬ 
jority of whom were no longer Jewish, 
but firstly Christian and then muslim. 

Legitimisation 

Naturally the fledgling Israeli state was 
concerned not only with building towns 
and infrastructure and fighting off the 
native Palestinians and their allies in 
neighbouring Arab countries. Those in 
command - albeit labour-Zionists and 
often atheists - vigorously promoted 
archaeological digs and research. A form 
of ideological warfare. 

Their idea was to legitimise the Israeli 
state through revealing and putting on 
public display its ancient Jewish or He¬ 
brew antecedents. That is what interested 
them - and they were prepared to pay 
generously for it. Stone Age and early 
Bronze Age Canaanite discoveries were 
in comparative terms mere sideshows; 
there was though complete indifference, 
if not downright hostility, exhibited to¬ 
wards examining Palestine under the 
Arabs or Turks. Islamic civilisation did 
not fit with their ideological schema 
about what constituted a proper subject 
for Israeli museums. 

Not that the Israeli state is unique in 
such matters. Modern Turkey, for in¬ 
stance, does not seek legitimacy 
through the Hellenistic culture which 
dominated the Anatolian coastline from 
the Bronze Age till the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453. Quite the opposite. As a 
result, devoid of state funds, Greek ru¬ 
ins are often left unguarded from loot¬ 
ers or simply given over to the elements 
and allowed to steadily deteriorate. 

Of course, ever since the Byzantine era 
travellers well versed in the bible had 
visited Palestine and compared texts and 
places. But from the mid-19th century 
onwards - especially after the pioneer¬ 
ing work of the American congrega- 
tionalist minister Edward Robinson in 
1838 and 1852 - archaeological expedi¬ 
tions flocked to Palestine and soon 
thereafter permanent schools were es¬ 
tablished. They were typically spon¬ 
sored by upright British and American 
Christians determined to re-establish the 
authenticity of the bible. These men and 
women believed that archaeology could 
counter the critical biblical scholars, es¬ 
pecially those in Germany, who had con¬ 
cluded from their detailed studies that the 
bible must owe more to myth than his¬ 
tory. 

The results were spectacular. Using 
the combined textual-archaeological 
approach, numerous bible sites were 


located. Jerusalem, Hebron, Jaffa and 
Beth-shean and Gaza had never lost their 
biblical names. However, other places 
had become known by Arab names. 
They were quickly rediscovered and later, 
using datable pottery shards and other 
such artefacts, the whole of biblical Pal¬ 
estine was mapped out. It was certainly 
established that the bible had a real his¬ 
toric basis to it. 

Till the 1970s archaeologists tended 
to take biblical texts at face value. The 
bible was viewed as a reliable document 
in all its essentials. Hence the Israeli 
political establishment found confirma¬ 
tion in archaeology. Archaeologists 
went into the field with a spade in one 
hand and the bible in the other and 
proved what the state wanted: verifica¬ 
tion of the stunning conquests by 
Joshua, David’s unified state, Solomon’s 
glorious Jerusalem temple. Scorched 
walls, fallen pillars, monumental founda¬ 
tions: everything was interpreted in light 
of biblical texts. 

Biblical criticism and archaeology 
tended to proceed separately, with each 
academic discipline considering the other 
with a suspicion bordering on contempt. 
Archaeologists in particular' drought that 
they had nothing to learn from dusty 
bookworms. With their microscopes and 
painstaking excavations they were the 
authentic scientists. However, in the 1970s 
doubts began to surface in the archaeo¬ 
logical community about the authentic¬ 
ity of the patriarchs - the heads of the tribal 
households such as Abraham and Jacob 
- and the date and scale of the exodus from 
Egypt. Theories were also developed 
which suggested that Joshua’s conquest 
of Canaan might not have been a single, 
unified, military event. Nevertheless even 
then, the bible was still considered reliable 
when dealing with events following the 
foundation of David’s kingdom (circa 
1000BC). 

Things began to radically change in 
the 1990s. As jointly explained by Israel 
Finkelstein (director of the Sonia and 
Marco Nedler Institute of Archaeology 
at Tel Aviv university) and Neil Asher 
Siberman (director of historical interpre¬ 
tation for the Ename Centre for Public 
Archaeology in Belgium), new ap¬ 
proaches gained sway. Instead of using 
findings to “illustrate the bible”, at¬ 
tempts were made to “examine the hu¬ 
man realities that lay behind the text” (I 
Finkelstein and N Siberman The bible 
unearthed London 2002, p21). Empha¬ 
sis shifted from associating particular 
sites with bible accounts. Instead arte¬ 
facts, architecture, settlement patterns, 
animal bones, seeds, chemical analysis 
of soil samples, and long-term anthropo¬ 
logical models became “key” to perceiv¬ 
ing “wider changes in the economy, 
political history, religious practices, 
population density and the very struc¬ 
ture of ancient Israeli society” (ibid p22). 

Especially at its cutting edge, archae¬ 
ology has therefore drawn progressively 
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closer to the conclusions long upheld by 
biblical scholars and in certain respects 
have gone beyond them. Along with 
Hebrew inscriptions, potteiy fragments 
and architectural styles, the bible is now 
seen as another characteristic artefact 
produced by a people who have to be 
recreated theoretically in the round. Till 
Herodotus the ancients did not write any¬ 
thing we would remotely recognise as 
history. In that sense the bible has rightly 
come to be regarded, and therefore re-in¬ 
terrogated by archaeologists, in the same 
manner as other similar texts: eg, the 
Babylonian Gilgamesh epic, Homer’s 
Iliad or the Anglo-Saxon Barew’olf. Myth 
is not history, but it can, nevertheless, cast 
a powerful light on historical reality, if ap¬ 
proached discriminatingly and used con¬ 
textually. 

As noted above, biblical scholars and 
archaeologists alike have taken for 
granted the united monarchy of David 
and Solomon in the 10th century BC. 
However, the so-called minimalist school 
of archaeology - minimalist because of its 
cautious attitude towards bible person¬ 
alities, state boundaries, events, etc - re¬ 
ject this assumption. Finkelstein and 
Siberman, for example, conclude that 
there is no archaeological evidence what¬ 
soever of a state formation in Judah - in 
Jerusalem in particular - till towards the 8 th 
century BC. That is more than 250 years 
after David in the generally agreed bibli¬ 
cal chronology. All that turns up in the 
digs designed to unearth the splendours 
of David’s imperial capital and Solomon’s 
wondrous temple are the remains of a 
rather primitive and impoverished hamlet. 

Others in the field concur. Take Philip 
Davies, of Sheffield university: “The 
evidence recently accumulated by 
Jamieson-Drake at least shows the im¬ 
possibility of a Davidic empire adminis¬ 
tered from Jerusalem ... The range of 
indices considered by Jamieson-Drake 
make it necessary for us to exclude the 
Davidic and Solomonic monarchies, let 
alone their empire, from a non-biblical 
history of Palestine” (P Davies In search 
of ancient Israel Sheffield 1992). 

Embarrassing and infuriating for fun¬ 
damentalist Christians everywhere, but 
particularly for the Zionist political and 
religious right in Israel. Not surprisingly 
accusations have been flying, including 
the stupid charge that denying the truth 
of the Davidic kingdom is akin to deny¬ 
ing the truth of the Nazi holocaust. The 
bible minimalists are either rabid anti- 
semites or self-hating Jews. Exasperated, 
the minimalists reply with facts, but also 
on occasion with venom. 

A brief but relevant aside. There are 
too many on the left who claim that fierce 
polemic and harsh language are the re¬ 
serve of ‘sectarian’ papers such as the 
Weekly Worker. Because of ideological 
weakness, and therefore vulnerability, 
they want to silence our criticisms. In¬ 
stead of arguing about the 20% where 
we supposedly disagree, they would 
have us uselessly, and boringly, repeat 
the 80% where we supposedly agree. A 
syrupy formula designed to neutralise 
... and in reality, because it appears so 
reasonable, it is far more dangerous than 
the goons occasionally unleashed on 
opponents by SWP national organiser 
Chris Bambery. 

The truth needs the freedom to disa¬ 
gree, even the freedom to insult, if is to 
triumph over untruth. And even a cur¬ 
sory glance over the numerous disputes 
that have erupted from within physics, 
biology, etc shows us that this is the 
case. Progress comes through the me¬ 
dium of argument. Galileo Galilei 


devastatingly took issue with the 
church’s Aristotelian certainties con¬ 
cerning the movement of the heavenly 
spheres, but had to opt for silence - 
threatened as he was by the inquisition 
for his thought crime. Isaac Newton bril¬ 
liantly completed the job of taking god 
away from the moving universe ... 
Principia mathematica is one long ar¬ 
gument. Thomas Huxley tirelessly dis¬ 
puted in defence of Charles Darwin’s 
theory of evolution against all manner 
of doubters and religious bigots. Albert 
Einstein argued against the adequacy of 
Euclidean geometry in cosmology. 
Stephen Jay Gould aggressively 
rounded upon the ‘selfish gene’ reduc- 
tionism of Richard Dawkins, etc, etc. 
Archaeology is no different. It too needs 
freedom and thrives on controversy and 
disagreement. 

Maximalists 

Naturally there are those who conduct 
a rearguard action and again naturally 
the most effective rejoinders to the 
minimalists come not from rabbis and 
religious-Zionist politicians. The mini¬ 
malists are best opposed by those who 
constitute what passes for the maximal¬ 
ist school of archaeology who have 
united in defence of the bible as history. 
Quite frankly though, they are not very 
effective. The tide moves inexorably 
against them. 

Jane Cahill, for example, argues that the 
Jerusalem of David and Solomon can¬ 
not be found not because it was never 
there. Rather ancient Jerusalem perched 
on steep hills and consequently with the 
effect of rain and frosts slipped away, 
leaving hardly a trace. That and later 
extensive building work and quarrying 
explains the absence of convincing evi¬ 
dence (see Biblical Archaeology Re¬ 
view Vol 24, No4). Others clutch at equally 
tenuous straws. But perhaps the thin¬ 
nest theory I have come across is the one 
popularised by David Rohl, author of a 
number of popular books and TV docu¬ 
mentaries. 

The bible is treated as broadly factual 
from Eden to the Egyptian exile (see D 
Rohl The lost testament: from Eden to 
exile London 2002). Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Noah and the ark. Lot and 
Abraham, Jacob and his amazingly col¬ 
oured coat are all given dates and sup¬ 
plied with, in my mind, rather crackpot 
archaeological proofs. Moreover Rohl 
overcomes the problem of non-evidence 
for biblical Israel by an extraordinarily sim¬ 
ple device. He yanks forward the chronol¬ 
ogy of the whole Middle Eastern world 
by between 300 and 350 years. Hey presto 
- Joshua’s conquest and the trumpets 
outside the walls of Jericho. Ditto Dav¬ 
id’s Jerusalem and Solomon’s temple. 

The root of his theory lies in Egypt. The 
generally accepted chronology has the 
21st dynasty running from 1069 to945 BC 
and the 22nd from945 to 715 BC. hr Rohl’s 
view, however, this is incoreect: the phar¬ 
aohs from the 21st dynasty, who reigned 
over 124 years, were contemporaries of 
those from the 22nd dynasty. So he moves 
the beginning of the 22nd dynasty by 
some 150 years, while he shortens the 
period of the 22nd dynasty. The overall 
result is that the whole 19th dynasty, 
which included pharaoh Ramesses n, is 
moved forward some 350 years. 

He justifies this revision with reference 
to the absence of tombs for the sacred 
Apis bulls during the 21st and the be¬ 
ginning of the 22nd dynasties. Rohl 
claims that this indicates that the phar¬ 
aohs in question ruled alongside, or in 


opposition to, each other and should 
therefore not occupy a distinct space of 
their own in Egyptian chronology. Also 
brought in as evidence is the dating of 
Sheshonk I, the first pharaoh of the 22nd 
dynasty, who, says Rohl, appears from 
his tomb to have ruled before Siamun, 
the last pharaoh but one of the 21st dy¬ 
nasty. Osorkon II, who belonged to the 
22nd dynasty, is likewise cited. His tomb 
is adjacent to the one which contained 
the mummy of Psoennes I and 
Amenemope of the 21st dynasty. In the 
accepted chronology Osorkon II died 
141 years after Psoennes I: Psoennes’ 
funeral is dated to 991 BC, and 
Osorkon's to 850 BC. Hence the ac¬ 
cepted dates must be wrong. 

All this is rationally answered by 
minimalists with reference to possible 
lost or undiscovered burial sites, chang¬ 
ing customs and the rather cavalier atti¬ 
tude pharaohs displayed to the tombs 
of predecessors. They freely plundered 
them for gold and if tire need arose would 
turf out old mummies to make way for 
their own dead relatives. Then there is 
the often chaotic archaeology of the late 
19th century. Not infrequently it got ar¬ 
tefacts hopelessly mixed up. 

Though the shift proposed by Rohl 
apparently solves some problems with 
the history of Israel, it creates many more. 
One of many critics, JG van der Land, can 
be cited to provide a couple of typically 
debunking examples. Eg, Setil(1294-1279 
BC), the father of Ramesses II, would 
become a contemporary of king Solomon 
(972-931 BC) and “would have led the 
Egyptian army through his kingdom sev¬ 
eral times, capturing cities on his way.” 
Yet he is not recorded as doing any such 
thing in the bible. Rohl overcome that 
problem by conflating Ramesses II and 
Shishak (who is mentioned in Kings 
14:25-28 and 2 Chronicles 12:2-9). Shishak 
is almost unanimously identified with 
Sheshonk I. The Egyptian name 
‘Sheshonk’ and Hebrew ‘Shishak’ are 
“linguistic equivalents”, hi the opinion of 
David Rohl, they were though not the 
same man, because the Egyptian report 
of Sheshonk’s campaign does not match 
the bible account of Shishak’s campaign. 
But, as van der Land points out, 
Ramesses II is not recorded in Egyptian 
sources as conducting a war against Je¬ 
rusalem or its king. 

Then there is the wider picture. Many 
of the pharaohs of the 21st and 22nd dy¬ 
nasties fought wars against nearby 
states, sent their kings diplomatic letters, 
received tribute from them or married 
their daughters. All this was carefully 
recorded by palace bureaucrats on clay 
tablets or papyrus, or triumphantly an¬ 
nounced on towering walls, stelas and 
statues. By picking over what remains 
and pinning down the many 
synchronisms and inter-relationships, 
including commonly observed astro¬ 
nomical phenomenon, such as solar and 
lunar eclipses, archaeologists have been 
able to chronologically link the empires 
of Assyria, Babylon and the Hittites to 
within a high degree of certainty. 

Any dramatic shift in ancient Egyp¬ 
tian dating therefore has a knock-on ef¬ 
fect for the history of tire whole Middle 
East before 715 BC (at which time there 
is more or less universal agreement). Van 
der Land admits that the accepted ac¬ 
count “still leaves room for changes”, 
but the mountain of evidence that has 
already been accumulated necessarily 
restricts any change to no more than a 
“small refinement”. 

The current balance of opinion 
amongst the leading authorities in bible 


history and archaeology is that there 
were never any wandering Hebrew tribes 
who set out from the land of Nod, so¬ 
journed in Egypt and eventually crossed 
the Jordan and then genocidally exter¬ 
minated the Canaanite inhabitants. 

Finklestein reasons that those who 
came to call themselves the Jews must in 
fact have themselves been Canaanites; 
but those who lived on the geographical 
and social margins. Interestingly there is 
a stela inscription referring to a people 
“named Israel” living in Canaan by 1207 
BC (I Finkelstein and N Siberman The 
bible unearthed London 2002, plOl). Like 
the Bedouin of recent times these mar¬ 
ginal Canaanites shifted between periods 
of settled agriculture and semi-nomadic 
pastoralism, depending on opportunities 
and the vagaries of climate. They were 
certainly not foreigners with a completely 
alien culture and language. 

So no Abraham, no Moses and no 
Joshua. Yet there is evidence of the tot¬ 
tering middle Bronze Age Canaanite civi¬ 
lisation being brought to a violent end. 
But nowadays this is generally thought 
to be the result of incursions and inva¬ 
sions by the so-called sea people who 
in the late 12th century BC wrought 
havoc throughout the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Cities were sacked, eg, the port 
of Ugarit, or in the case of Megiddo and 
Hazor abandoned, perhaps as a result of 
social breakdown. That was though sev¬ 
eral hundred years before Joshua was 
supposed to exist. So, instead of a bril¬ 
liant conquest under the command of a 
god-inspired hero, an increasing number 
of archaeologists have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the ancient Israelites came 
to dominance gradually and peacefully 
from among the region’s peripheral popu¬ 
lation - through a power vacuum, not a 
military blitzkrieg. In support of this the¬ 
sis Finkelstein and Silberman refer to the 
similarity of the pottery and architecture 
over the whole period. There is no break 
denoting a changeover from ‘Canaanite’ 
and ‘Israeli’ style in the late Bronze Age. 

Nor do Finkelstein and Silberman give 
any credence to the biblical account of 
David and his son Solomon. Unlike other 
minimalists they are prepared to grant 
that perhaps David might have been a 
real person, even the founder of a royal 
line (a celebrated basalt inscription has 
come to light in Tel Dan referring to the 
“House of David”). That said, not only 
was Jerusalem little more than a village 
at the time (and for many years after), but 
as a consequence they cannot but doubt 
the biblical claim that David and then 
Solomon ruled over a great empire. Even 
the united kingdom David purportedly 
founded must be mythical. 

Jerusalem and the Judehan hinterland 
was economically poor and militarily 
weak. The real Israel was anyway not 
located in the south but in the north. 
Reaching out from the highland city state 
of Shechem, it really did gain an impres¬ 
sive territory, along with corresponding 
cities, temples and fortifications - Samara, 
Magiddo, Jazeel and Hazor. This state 
was defeated by the Assyrian king, 
Shalmanesser V, who besieged and took 
Samaria in 720 BC. As the bible tells, af¬ 
ter the city fell the Assyrians deported 
the local elite. 

hi all probability the Judean kingdom 
first began to develop and invent a big 
tradition for itself as a not so loyal 
Assyrian vassal. In the late 8th and early 
7th centuries BC Jerusalem grows dra¬ 
matically. Industrial-scale olive oil pro¬ 
duction starts too. However, the kings 
of Judea nurtured imperial ambitions of 
their own, primarily directed towards the 


north. Israeli ‘reunification’ became the 
official slogan. King Hezekiah (727-698 
BC) is known to have rebelled against 
Assyrian rule, whose armies then pro¬ 
ceeded to devastate the Judean coun¬ 
tryside in punishment. Sensibly the 
Judeans sued for peace. Tribute is soon 
flowing once again to Nineveh. Un¬ 
daunted. king Josiah (639-609) deter¬ 
mined to have another go. 

Under these circumstances, Finkel¬ 
stein and Silberman suggest, the core 
texts of what is now the bible were com¬ 
posed. Spurred on by Josiah a whole 
common saga is invented, whereby the 
southern - Judean - kingdom becomes 
the elder brother to the wayward north¬ 
ern - Israeli - kingdom. The 12 tribes of 
Israel are conjured up to unite them both. 
Tales of the fabled ancestors are inter¬ 
woven, along with redactive propaganda 
describing a whole string of good and 
bad kings, which explains why the north 
fell and the south survived. And like the 
Assyrians the Judeans/Israelites be¬ 
come mighty warriors who were alone 
responsible for the still impressive 
Bronze Age mins that littered the coun¬ 
tryside from the Jordan river to the Medi¬ 
terranean coast. 

Not only did Josiah miserably fail 
against the Assyrians, but in 586 BC the 
Babylonians - having replaced the 
Assyrians - invaded and subsequently 
carted off the “mighty of the land” (II 
Kings 24, 12-16). However, whereas the 
northern elite disappeared from history, 
those in the south were permitted to re¬ 
turn some 50 years later. The Babyloni¬ 
ans went down to the Persian king, 
Cyms, and it was he who decided to per¬ 
mit the Judean elite (the Jews) to return to 
their homeland. There was a catch: they 
were to seive as his agents. Jerusalem and 
its temple was rebuilt - of course, not over 
the mins of Solomon’s non-existent mar¬ 
vel. It, the second temple, was to serve as 
the religious-administrative centre of a 
subordinate social order. 

From Jerusalem the Jewish elite would 
oversee the extraction of tribute from the 
local population and manage the Jewish 
diaspora (Jewish merchants established 
themselves in colonies in the Persian 
empire). To facilitate that socio-economic 
relationship the returned exiles once 
again completely reinvented their reli¬ 
gious tradition. Doubtless as ignorant 
provincials they had been awestruck by 
Babylonian wealth and cultural attain¬ 
ments and were ideologically enthralled 
by its sophisticated religion. Therefore 
Babylonian myths - the garden of Eden, 
the tower of Babel, the flood, etc - were 
mimicked and the existing cannon suit¬ 
ably redacted. 

That way the returnees - the people 
of the book - could legitimise their rule 
over the masses who had not been de¬ 
ported - the people of the land. Hence 
for the first time the Jewish god - 
Jehovah, or more correctly Yahweh - 
emerges fully formed as the god of Jeru¬ 
salem. Before that the Judeans, like the 
northern Israelis, were polytheistic. They 
worshipped “many gods”, admits the 
book of Genesis. 

The Jehovah cult reflected, in no mat¬ 
ter how distorted a manner, the class 
antagonism between the returned elite 
and the masses: ie, the domination of 
history or social forces over humanity 
(in contrast to nature). As Persian vas¬ 
sals the elite had no army - only a reli¬ 
gious police force. They had to rely on 
remaking and then maintaining the Jews 
as a people-religion. Fear of god had to 
impose obedience. 

Jack Conrad 
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I n the last 25 years a new branch of 
law has risen to prominence both 
on the national and the international 
stage. This is the law of ‘intellectual 
property’ or, as the titles of these books 
have it, ‘intellectual property rights’, 
usually abbreviated to IPRs. This promi¬ 
nence has given rise to significant con¬ 
troversy and to a good deal of ideological 
garbage about the ‘knowledge 
economy’. It does, however, raise impor¬ 
tant questions for Marxists. 

‘Intellectual property law’ is in reality 
some old legislative branches repack¬ 
aged and greatly extended - the law of 
patents and related rights, and the law 
of copyright and related rights. 

Patents are legal monopoly rights to 
make specific, usually newly invented, 
products. They were introduced by the 
Venetians in the 15th century and 
spread to England in the late 16th. The 
Tudor and Stuart monarchies in the late 
16th and 17th century tended to sell 
monopoly patents for common com¬ 
modities, like soap, which was regarded 
as abusive. As a result the parliamentary 
opposition forced through the 1623 Stat¬ 
ute of Monopolies, which established 
the requirements (common to modem 
patent law internationally) that patents 
must be only for new inventions, and 
must be for a fixed time limit. English 
government action in the reign of Queen 
Anne (1703-14) invented the general 
modern requirement that the patentee 
provide details of the invention. 

Copyright is the legal right to prevent 
other people copying text that you have 
written, or bought from the author, and 
published (or, in modem law, filmed, pho¬ 
tocopied, or scanned or transcribed into 
e-text). It emerged in England initially 
through the internal anti-competition 
arrangements of the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany. This was a publishers’ guild mo¬ 
nopoly, which formed part of the 
censorship arrangements of the later 
Stuart monarchy. After the revolution of 
1688 the censorship system first became 
unenforceable in practice, and then was 
abandoned (in 1696). As a result, the 
publishers lobbied for statutory protec¬ 
tion of copyrights (under pretence of 
protecting the interests of authors) and 
obtained it in 1710. Initially limited to the 
life of the author, in modem law it has 
been extended to a substantial period 
after his or her death (and, by way of 
copyrights ‘initially created’ by corpo¬ 
rations, may be effectively perpetual). 
After the invention of the gramophone 
it was extended to audio recordings, and 
from there to broadcasts and, in current 
law, to computer software. Similarly, af¬ 
ter the invention of photography it was 
extended to photographs (and from 
there to photocopies and so on). 

There are a variety of other rights 
analogous either to copyright or to pat¬ 
ents: trade marks, plant varieties, regis¬ 
tered designs and so on. Most of them 
were invented in the later 19th or 20th 
centuries. 

‘Intellectual property’ seems to have 
been originally a French term (propri¬ 
ety intellectuelle) for copyright. Until 
the 1970s, patents and related rights 
were more commonly called ‘industrial 
property’. In the United States, however, 
the expression ‘intellectual property’ 
was used as a collective synonym for 
all these rights from the 1940s at the 
latest. Following a 1967 international 
convention, the existing international 
copyright protection organisation was 
converted into the World Intellectual 
Property Organisation of Geneva, with 
a very broad remit. Even so, it took until 
1981 for the first general textbook on 
intellectual property law to appeal' in 
England (WR Cornish Intellectual 
property: patents, copyrights, trade 
marks and allied rights London 1981). 


Since the 1980s, the US has lobbied 
vigorously on the international level for 
strengthened protection of IPRs. Its 
major achievement was the Agreement 
of Trade-Related Aspects of Intellec¬ 
tual Property Rights (usually abbrevi¬ 
ated to Trips), which came into force in 
1995, but US pressure to expand these 
rights continues and was an element in 
the failure of the Cancun talks earlier 
this year. 

Underlying this US-led expansion of 
private monopoly rights in the use of 
information is the gradually increasing 
role in the US economy since the mid- 
20th century of rents derived from these 
rights, as opposed to sale of physical 
goods or direct investment in overseas 
production. This US shift into ‘techni¬ 
cal rents’ from the 1950s was identified 
by Marxist economists in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. It may have dated 
back to US relations with Latin America 
after British imperialism’s 1914-18 sale 
of its Latin American interests to the 
US: an early US book on intellectual 
property is William Sanders' The pro¬ 
tection of intellectual property of 
American citizens in Latin America 
(Washington DC 1942). The 1950s shift, 
and the growth of third world govern¬ 
ment debt, were intimately associated 
with the shift in the cold war period from 
direct colonialism to neo-colonialism. 
Since then it has accelerated. Dutfield 
(plO) quotes an estimate that the share 
of IPRs in US exports rose from 9.9% in 
1947 to 27.4% in 1999. hi general the US 
is massively in deficit with its trade part¬ 
ners; in relation to royalties and licens¬ 
ing fees on IPRs it was in 1995 in 
surplus by $20 billion (Dutfield, pplO- 
11 ). 

The books reviewed here are part of 
the controversial literature which has 
been generated by the expansion of IPRs 
and their role in the modem imperialist 
world order. Dutfield focuses nanowly 
on the implications of IPRs in the world 
trade regime for biodiversity. Perelman 
offers a vigorous polemic against the 
expansion of IPRs in US law, concentrat¬ 
ing on the US economy, but also ad¬ 
dressing international trade issues. 
Drahos’s book, first published in 1996, 
addresses very general theoretical is¬ 
sues about IPRs as a particular species 
of property right. 

Dutfield 

Dutfield’s book is, as already indicated, 
concerned with the relation between 
IPRs, the world trade regime and biodi¬ 
versity. The problem is that - some 
green authors have argued - the expan¬ 
sion of IPRs, especially in the field of 
biology, threatens to allow (mainly US- 
based) corporations to demand a rent 
from third world peasants and hunter- 
gatherers for their existing economic 
activities; and, by so doing, to drive for¬ 
wards a replacement of peasant agricul¬ 
ture and indigenous forms of 
production with commercial agriculture. 
This can tend to lead to a monoculture 
of crop varieties controlled by the cor¬ 
porations. And this, in turn, threatens 
global ecological collapse through loss 
of species, or global crop pandemics 
leading to general human starvation 
(since crop monocultures are excep¬ 
tionally biologically vulnerable to newly 
emerging diseases). 

Dutfield’s book suffers from being 
written in the style of a government 
committee report or NGO submission 
to a government committee, which 
makes it a rather tedious read. It is, on 
the other hand, a mine of information 
about the details of debates on the 
place of IPRs in the world trade regime, 
and contains a very extensive anno¬ 
tated bibliography. It can be recom¬ 
mended, therefore, for anyone who 


wants a starting point for getting a de¬ 
tailed grasp of the narrow questions it 
addresses. 

Dutfield writes from a very mildly re¬ 
formist, green perspective; though he 
discusses briefly the objections which 
have been made to broad IPRs, he is 
mainly concerned with micro-ques¬ 
tions within the existing regime, as to 
how it could be subjected to small ad¬ 
justments, making it more friendly to the 
“traditional knowledge” of indigenous 
peoples and peasant farmers in the co¬ 
lonial third world. The limited recom¬ 
mendations he makes (ppl28-131) are 
mainly addressed to “governments”: 
for example, “Governments will need to 
consider the extent and breadth of pat¬ 
ent claims that their laws will permit... 
Claiming excessive monopoly protec¬ 
tion should not be allowed in law or in 
the practice of examining patents.” But 
how is this recommendation to be im¬ 
plemented? Does it not, inevitably, raise 
questions of the interests of govern¬ 
ments in the balance of trade and in the 
profitability of ‘their own' transnational 
corporations, and of the dependency 
of political regimes (eg, in the US and 
UK) on political donations and lobby¬ 
ing by corporations? 

Perelman 

Perelman’s book is a vigorous polemic 
against the recent expansion of intellec- 
Uial property rights. This polemical char¬ 
acter makes it a cracking good read. It is 
stuffed full of examples of the outrageous 
abuse of IPR claims by corporations and 
the adverse effects of IPRs on scientific 
and technical development. 

Chapter one gives a potted history of 
IPRs, especially patents, and argues 
that the growth of IPRs is generally a 
response by major market players to 
adverse market conditions. Patents were 
controversial in the high period of 
laissez-faire between 1850 and 1875, 
then were extended in response to the 
long depression of the late 19th century; 
they were used as a device to get round 
anti-monopoly legislation; the great ex¬ 
tension of IPRs from the 1970s is a re¬ 
sponse to the declining relative position 
of the USA in the markets for physical 
goods. 

Chapter two analyses the hypocrisies 
of IPRs, including ‘expropriation’ of the 
traditional information of indigenous 
peoples, government action to override 
patents for war needs, and US govern¬ 
ment industrial espionage against non- 
US businesses. Chapters three and four 
argue that there is an antagonistic rela¬ 
tionship between IPRs and scientific 
and technical development, while chap¬ 
ter 3 focuses on the corrosive effects of 
patents and commercialisation in univer¬ 
sity science and chapter 4 on the distor¬ 
tion by IPRs of technical choices in 
coiporate research. 

Chapter five gives Perelman’s core 
argument against broad property rights 
in information. This is that the underly¬ 
ing argument for markets and private 
property is that these are rationing de¬ 
vices for the allocation of scarce re¬ 
sources, which allocate them to the 
person who values them most highly. 
This is perfectly conventional bour¬ 
geois marginal utility economics. But, 
within tliis framework, information is not 
a scarce resource. The marginal cost 
of producing it is very low and. no mat¬ 
ter how many people use it, the supply 
of information is not reduced. The pri¬ 
vate property/markets regime is there¬ 
fore inappropriate to infomiation. As a 
result, markets are unable to deal with 
infomiation. IPRs are, in fact, a response 
to this failure, but they are an inappro¬ 
priate one. Conventional Chicago ‘law 
and economics’ arguments in favour of 
IPRs are an inappropriate metaphorical 


use of economic concepts. These are, 
Perelman argues, in any case really only 
appropriate to early modem economies 
with low levels of fixed costs. 

Chapter six summarises Perelman’s 
view of the social costs of IPRs: there is 
a substantial cash cost, but in addition 
strengthened IPRs are closely associ¬ 
ated with growing monopolisation and 
social inequality, attacks on human 
rights and subversion of democratic 
political processes. In a very brief con¬ 
clusion Perelman argues that patents 
should probably be restricted to very 
narrow and specific technical innova¬ 
tions, but more broadly that the inability 
of market approaches to deal with infor¬ 
mation implies that we should be look¬ 
ing for fundamental changes in 
economic institutions. 

Limitations 

Perelman’s book is an excellent source 
of IPR hoiror stories. But his arguments 
need to be used with some caution. In 
the first place, many of the horror sto¬ 
ries are not, in fact, results of the exist¬ 
ence of IPRs. They derive, rather, from 
the corrupt character of capitalist politi¬ 
cal systems (donations to political par¬ 
ties, etc) andjudicial systems (free market 
in legal services, so that litigants with 
‘deep pockets’ usually defeat those with 
less money available to spend on law¬ 
yers). These fonns of corruption affect 
areas in which IPRs are relatively insig¬ 
nificant, as well as those where they are 
important. 

Thus, for example, the abuse of the 
patents system by corporations’ vexa¬ 
tious patenting and litigation has older 
counterparts. These include monopo¬ 
lisation of land and of mineral resources 
through corrupt payments to public of¬ 
ficials, and judicial decisions, from the 
19th century on, enabling businesses 
to offload injury costs onto their em¬ 
ployees and pollution costs onto their 
neighbours. The drive - across the capi¬ 
talist world - to ‘marketise’ universities 
and to cut state expenditure on research 
is part of the same process as privati¬ 
sation, commercialisation, etc of other 
public services. Growing inequality and 
homelessness in the USA - and else¬ 
where! - is only very indirectly associ¬ 
ated with the growth of IPRs. It is 
primarily caused by tax cuts for the 
rich, welfare cuts for the poor, and the 
deliberate use of economic management 
tools to maintain a high level of unem¬ 
ployment. Both the attacks on univer¬ 
sities and the deliberate increases in 
unemployment and inequality are also 
responses of the ruling classes to the 
scare they had in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, when full employment, 
welfare and the expansion of education 
produced an assertive working class 
which began to threaten capitalist con¬ 
trol. 

Secondly, Perelman’s argument that 
information should not be treated as 
property rests on the logic of the stand¬ 
ard argument of neoliberal academic 
economics that property and markets 
originate and are justified because they 
provide the most efficient possible 
means of rationing scarce goods. But 
this involves buying a whole package 
of ideas of extremely dubious merits. 
Perelman in fact refers tangentially to his 
own critique of this sort of reasoning in 
The end of economics (1996). One could 
add Geoffrey M Hodgson’s How eco¬ 
nomics forgot history (2001) or, going a 
lot further back, Nikolai Bukharin’s Eco¬ 
nomic theory of the leisure class (1914); 
Bukharin’s arguments against marginal 
utility economics still have considerable 
force. It is paradoxical that Perelman 
should argue that we need a fundamen¬ 
tal change of economic institutions - ie, 
to get beyond capitalism - while making 
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use of a marginal-utility economic argu¬ 
ment which assumes that capitalism is 
transhistorically justified. 

Drahos 

As its title indicates, Drahos’s book fo¬ 
cuses on the philosophical justification 
of a legal concept of intellectual property. 
After an introductory chapter one, chap¬ 
ter two offers a brief discussion of the 
history, which starts with Roman law¬ 
yers’ invention of the idea of intangible 
property, before leaping forward to ar¬ 
guments about copyright in 18 th cen¬ 
tury England and the origin of patents 
in 17th century England. Chapter three 
attempts to relate Locke’s general theory 
of property to intellectual property. 
Locke argued that all things are originally 
unowned, but that individuals acquire 
property rights in them by mixing their 
labour with them. Drahos is quite critical 
of Locke’s account, but he draws from it 
the idea of an “intellectual commons”, 
that information is unowned or socially 
owned in the absence of social property 
institutions. Chapter four similarly at¬ 
tempts to critique and appropriate 
Hegel’s concepts of property, civil soci¬ 
ety and the state, suggesting that 
Hegel’s critique of the corrosive charac¬ 
ter of civil society may be helpful in un¬ 
derstanding the growth of IPRs. 

Chapter five engages briefly with 
Marx. Drahos is not a Marxist and con¬ 
siders Marx’s “class instrumentalism” 
unhelpful, but he does find Marx’s theo¬ 
ries of ideology and commodity fetish¬ 
ism useful in understanding how 
capitalism tends to produce IPRs in or¬ 
der to “integrate abstract objects and 
creative labour into the commodity life 
of capitalism”. Chapter six addresses 
orthodox bourgeois economists’ argu¬ 
ments about property, starting with 
Adam Smith, and chapter seven deals 
with issues for liberal theory arising from 
these. The conclusions are, broadly, that 
the nature of abstract objects (ideas) is 
such that strong property rights are 
likely to lead to opportunistic behaviour 
by then owners and to produce private 
concentrations of “threat power” which 
menace general liberty (both these ab¬ 
stract conclusions are extensively docu¬ 
mented, for the recent USA, by 
Perelman). Chapter seven uses John 
Rawls’s theory of justice to conclude that 
broad and strong IPRs are in principle 
unjust. Chapter eight cashes in the ar¬ 
gument in a general conclusion. The 
fundamental task is to break from the idea 
of IPRs as a kind of property analogous 
to other forms of property. Instead, lim¬ 
ited forms of IPRs may be justified as 
socially useful monopolies. 

Drahos’s book raises some interest¬ 
ing theoretical questions, but his method 
of argument is highly eclectic. It is hard 
to see how a little Locke, a smidgen of 
Hegel, a spoonful of Marx, a couple of 
pinches of standard classical and neo¬ 
classical economics and a lump of Rawls 
can actually stand together to make a 
coherent argument. As with Perelman, 
there is also a problem of overstating 
how different IPRs are from property 
rights in general. Exactly the same com¬ 
plaints about the loss of the commons, 
about civil society, and about opportun¬ 
istic behaviour and concentrations of 
power, can be made about private own¬ 
ership of land and of large concentra¬ 
tions of money. The history of these 
objections goes back to Greek and Ro¬ 
man political thought; they were five el¬ 
ements of political debate in England in 
the early 18 th century and in the USA 
through the late 18th and 19th. 

Common concerns 

These three books share a common gen¬ 
eral theme beyond that of IPRs. This is 
that IPRs are somehow a ‘bridge too far’. 
There is some special feature of ideas 
which means that property rights in them 
are - for Dutfield, Perelman and Drahos - 
problematic. But the critique of IPRs is 
not extended to a critique of property 
rights in general. 

Now it is clear that IPRs are, as both 
Perelman and Drahos point out, capable 
of being anti-democratic. To give a con¬ 


crete English example, in Ashdown v 
Telegraph Group (2001) Paddy Ash¬ 
down obtained an injunction against 
publication of notes of his secret meet¬ 
ings with Tony Blair, on the basis that 
publication would infringe his copyright 
(http://www.courtservice.gov.uk/ 
judgmentsfiles/j677/civil_ash- 
down.htm). So much for freedom of po¬ 
litical information. In contrast, in 
Derbyshire CC v Times (1993) the House 
of Lords held that the public’s right to 
know meant that a local authority could 
not sue a newspaper for defamation 
([1993] AC 534). 

But the same applies to property 
rights in land. In Appleby v UK (2003) 
the European Court of Human Rights 
agreed with the UK government’s sub¬ 
mission that the owner of a shopping 
mall - in fact, the rebuilt town centre of 
Washington, Tyne and Wear, which had 
been privatised in 1987 - was entitled to 
exclude protesters from Iris land (http:// 
www.sbg.ac.at/oim/orig/03_3/ 
Appleby%20v%20UK). So much for 
freedom of speech and assembly. In 
contrast, in DPP v Jones (1999), where 
the land was a public highway, the 
House of Lords held that the rights of 
freedom of speech and assembly pre¬ 
vailed over the rights of the owner of the 
underlying land (http://www.parlianrent 
.the-stationery-office.co.uk/pa/ 
Idl99899/ldjudgmt/jd990304/ 
jones01.htm). 

The attempt to separate IPRs from 
private property rights in general is thus 
slightly peculiar. Perelman’s arguments 
potentially imply a general critique of the 
property rights framework; Drahos 
works from theories of property rights. 
The idea that private property rights can 
be anti-democratic is not exactly new or 
strange. Leaving aside the historical cri¬ 
tique of feudal property claims by the 
revolutionaries of the 17th-19th centu¬ 
ries, it was an element in American pop¬ 
ulism and a standard element in Lenin’s 
critique of bourgeois democracy (when 
the bourgeoisie monopolises the print¬ 
ing presses there is no true free speech). 
The standard liberal answer to this cri¬ 
tique is that Leninism leads to Stalinism, 
so we need private property to set limits 
on state power, etc. But the implication 
of the Ashdown and Derbyshire and the 
Appleby and Jones cases is that public 
rights in relation to public property may 
yield more political liberty than the regime 
of private property rights. Our authors 
should at least have addressed these 
issues in passing. Why not? 

Legal properly rights 
and social relations 

A legal property right is not identical to 
the social relationship of “property”. I 
could, for example, speak of “my dope” 
(if I had any) - though, since possession 
of cannabis is illegal, I would not have a 
lawful right to it. Equally, slavery - own¬ 
ership of other people - is illegal in most 
countries, but slavery in practice is re¬ 
grettably common (see www.antisla- 
very.org). The social relationship of 
property is about practical, not legal, 
control and ability to dispose of (sell, give 
away, destroy) the thing (or person) 
owned. It is for this reason that Marxists 
can properly speak of medieval English 
villeins owning their family plots of land, 
though in the eye of English medieval 
law the land belonged to the manorial 
lord and the villeins had no property 
rights to it. 

The relevance of this point to IPRs is 
that, though the law of “intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights” is a recent innovation and 
patents and copyrights an invention of 
capitalism, the underlying social rela¬ 
tion of private ownership of ideas is 
considerably older. If, as an ancient or 
medieval artisan, I know an exception¬ 
ally efficient way to make shoes, that 
knowledge is in my private control: I am 
under no obligation to disclose it to any¬ 
one else (even my apprentice, whom I 
could properly teach the standard meth¬ 
ods while using my own special meth¬ 
ods out of his sight). If, as a medieval 
cleric, lawyer, etc, I write a book, I am 


under no obligation to publish it. If I do 
not write my knowledge down, it is even 
more strongly within my control. 

Medieval artisans characteristically 
had not only fully individual property in 
ideas, like the example given above, but 
also trade secrets owned in common by 
the masters of the trade guild. Because 
these are separable from any individual, 
they were protected by guild rules 
against the disclosure of trade secrets 
to outsiders, backed by sanctions; these 
in turn were backed by borough juris¬ 
dictions, which the citizens vigorously 
defended against the encroachments of 
other towns and of central government. 
In relation to any individual master- 
craftsman the trade secrets, and the ju¬ 
risdictions which protected them, were 
a ‘commons’; in relation to outsiders, 
they were private property. The legal 
property right, however, was the juris¬ 
diction, not the secrets it protected. 
These were not yet capable of being 
thought of as property by lawyers. Simi¬ 
lar, but usually less formal devices pro¬ 
tected the common trade secrets of 
clergy (episcopal examination; writing in 
Latin) and lawyers (examination in the 
Inns of Court; writing in Norman- 
French). These ‘intellectual commons’ 
were the artisans’ and intellectuals’ 
equivalent of the physical commons at¬ 
tached to manors and peasant villages, 
which were in theory owned by the ma¬ 
norial lord, but in practice controlled by 
the peasant community. 

Destroying the 
intellectual commons 

The English transition from feudalism to 
capitalism famously involved the enclo¬ 
sure of the physical commons between 
the 16th and 18th centuries and, thereby, 
the expropriation of the peasantry as a 
class. Without the commons small peas¬ 
ant production was unsustainable, and 
the peasantry differentiated into em¬ 
ployer-farmers and landless labourers 
(rural proletarians). In relation to the arti¬ 
san class the process was slightly dif¬ 
ferent. What happened was that the 
jurisdictions which protected the collec¬ 
tive intellectual property of the artisans 
were destroyed or emasculated through 
the intervention of the central courts, or 
evaded through the creation of centres 
of production outside corporate towns. 
Without their right to control the use of 
their trade secrets, the artisans became 
vulnerable to competition. They too dif¬ 
ferentiated into employers and workers. 

This process was by no means com¬ 


plete. The professions - doctors, lawyers, 
clergy and academics - retained and 
‘modernised’ their guild monopolies. 
New professions were created in the 
19th and 20th centuries on the basis of a 
variety of specialist skills - accountants, 
architects ... In addition, certain types of 
artisan were able through craft union 
organisation to convert into skilled work¬ 
ers with their own ‘entry barriers’: ie, 
apprenticeship. 

Separation of ideas 
from people 

Patents and copyrights in their early fomr 
can in theory be conceived as a form of 
enclosure of the intellectual commons. 
In practice the limits on both meant that 
they had very little effect in this way. 
Publication in Dublin could evade copy¬ 
right; tlie early use of patents seems to 
have been as often as not to facilitate 
stock market frauds, like Woollaston’s 
patent for extracting oil from English rad¬ 
ishes, which raised £20,000 during the 
stock market bubble of 1719-20 ( Colt v 
Woollaston [1723]). Genuine trade se¬ 
crets remained primarily protected by 
simple secrecy into the 19th century. 

What the emergence of patents and 
copyrights does reflect is the develop¬ 
ment of printing. The possibility of wide 
dissemination of an idea through the 
printing press makes it possible to think 
of the idea as a filing separate from the 
people in whose heads it is, and there¬ 
fore as a tradable object of property Simi¬ 
larly, but on a larger scale, the machines 
of the later 18th and early 19th century 
took the skills of craftsmen and women 
and turned them into a concrete entity, 
the machine, deskilling file craftspeople. 
This development evoked organised 
resistance from the Luddites, who 
sought to defend their intellectual prop¬ 
erty (craft skills) against capital. 

Enclosing the 
intellectual commons 

This history may perhaps put us in a 
better position to understand why we 
now have a run of books arguing that 
intellectual property is a bridge too far. 
Since file 1950s there has been a gradual 
development towards the proletarianisa¬ 
tion of intellectual labour. What this 
means is that it is decreasingly the case 
that lawyers, doctors, etc can work as 
freelancers or in small family firms. They 
are increasingly integrated as employees 
in substantial businesses. They still com¬ 
mand premium wages; like the premium 


wages of craft-skilled workers, these 
contain both a wage element for the cost 
of subsistence, and a rent element de¬ 
rived from the professional guild’s mo¬ 
nopoly control of certain information. 
However, this information is no longer 
sufficient for their work: they also need 
resources (libraries, computers, etc) 
which only substantial firms can provide. 

At the same time we also see two 
converging processes. On the one 
hand, as already indicated, US capital 
was developing from the 1950s to¬ 
wards an increased reliance on techni¬ 
cal rents as its mode of exploiting the 
world. This reliance reflects the geopo¬ 
litical conditions of the cold war. which 
made an overt assertion of US power 
politically unattractive. On the other, 
new forms of reproduction of ideas - 
especially computers, but also the pho¬ 
tocopier, video and so on - pushed to¬ 
wards a further separation of ideas from 
the people who have them in their 
heads. 

These changes in the social practice 
of intellectual property begin to be re¬ 
flected in its legal form in the extension 
of corporate intellectual property forms. 
As capitals become more and more con¬ 
cerned with these forms, they begin to 
exert increasing pressure on the state to 
extend and strengthen their protection. 
From the 1980s we really do begin go 
move into a process of enclosure of the 
intellectual commons. Understandably, 
file intelligentsia resist. For the first time 
they are beginning to experience what 
happened to peasants and artisans in the 
16th-19th centuries. Dutfield. Drahos 
and Perelman are in different ways part 
of this movement of resistance. 

... and Marxism 

Marx commented somewhere that the 
emergence of capitalism enabled a 
clearer view of the underlying secret of 
pre-capitalist modes of production - that 
is, the differing ways in which surplus is 
pumped out of the working population. 
The development of legal intellectual 
property rights and, most recently, of the 
common concept of intellectual property 
has a similar advantage for us. It enables 
us to see that the specialist skills and 
collective secrets of artisans and 
intelligentsy, forms of intellectual prop¬ 
erty, are themselves a form of petty prop¬ 
erty. 

This perception, in turn, should enable 
us to see that file trade union. Labour, 
Stalinist and on a small scale Trotskyist 
bureaucracies are also a component of 
the class of petty proprietors. They cling 
to their control over information and their 
bureaucratic career paths because these 
are the property rights - the intellectual 
commons - which elevate them above 
the proletariat proper. Stalinism is re¬ 
vealed as not a new class formation, but 
as the temporary ascendancy of an old 
class, the petty proprietors resisting capi¬ 
talist differentiation and capitalist ‘social¬ 
isation’ through expropriation of their 
petty property. 

From this point of view it would be 
futile for Marxists to join the movement 
to ‘cut IPRs down to size’. Our alterna¬ 
tive is not the preservation of petty prop¬ 
erty and its attendant private commons, 
but the general socialisation of property. 
Since private ownership of political ca¬ 
reers, ideas and information is also a 
form of petty property, this reinforces 
Marx’s original claim that there can be 
no socialism without radical democracy. 

At the same time, there is also a sense 
in which intellectual property is indeed 
a bridge too far - for the regime of die free 
market and private property. IPRs render 
transparent the character of property 
claims as monopolistic and, in a complex 
interconnected society, parasitic. They 
are transparently opposed to basic 
democratic rights. But, when we inves¬ 
tigate more closely, we find that this 
opposition is in fact shared by the right 
of private property in the means of pro¬ 
duction more generally. 

The rise of intellectual property is thus 
one of the many signs in today’s soci¬ 
ety of the decline of capitalism • 

Mike Macnair 
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Radical Christianity and 
social resistance 


The CPGB’s Communist University 2003 was addressed by Ray 
Gaston, vicar of All Hallows church, Leeds, and a member of 
the Socialist Alliance. This is an edited version of his speech 


A radical Christian perspective 
needs to root the understand¬ 
ing of Jesus in the historical 
realities of his time. 

In this context I want to look at the 
question of Jesus and resistance, and the 
relationship between Marxism and Chris¬ 
tianity. There is much that radical Chris¬ 
tianity and revolutionary Marxism could 
learn from each other. For me this re¬ 
volves around questions of power and 
social change. Questions of resistance 
and revolution. 

Jesus lived at a time when the Romans 
ruled the world. There were two perspec¬ 
tives on this. One is illustrated by a Jew¬ 
ish collaborator historian called 
Josephus, who said: “Without god’s aid, 
so vast an empire could never have been 
built up.” However, a Caledonian chief¬ 
tain, quoted by Tacitus, had a different 
view: ‘The Romans are the plunderers 
of the world. If the enemy is rich they are 
rapacious, if poor they lust for domin¬ 
ion, nor east nor west has sated them. 
They rob, butcher and plunder, and call 
it empire and, where they make a desola¬ 
tion, they call it peace.” Pax Romana. 

So Roman imperialism was a reality in 
Jesus’s time. It was the only superpower. 
They had dispelled the Carthagians, they 
had dispelled other empires and de¬ 
feated them. The Romans ruled and 
controlled. It was not only about politi¬ 
cal control: it was also economic neces¬ 
sity, in terms of the growing population. 
Rome was growing to a million inhabit¬ 
ants. In order to feed this mass of peo¬ 
ple and keep them happy, they also had 
to economically exploit the world, to pro¬ 
vide the bread and circus. 

They did not treat their enemies kindly. 
The whole known world was dismantled 
by the Romans, and even great Greek 
cities like Corinth were plundered and 
flattened to the ground. Palestine was an 
outpost of the empire - a place where no 
soldier wanted to go. It was a place where 
there was a strange religion where they 
worshipped one god. The Jewish peo¬ 
ple were considered by the Romans to 
be a backward people, for whom there 
was very little respect. 

The history of the Jewish people has 
at its heart the liberation from slavery. 
Their foundation story was the story of 
Exodus, the liberation from Egypt of the 
slaves. The old testament - the Hebrew 
scriptures, or in jewish terms the Torah - 
is about the struggle to build a commu¬ 
nity. And the struggle against other so¬ 
cieties, where they felt there was no 
purpose in attempting to change things 
- the pagan world was a world in which 
you are at the mercy of the elements: you 
had no power. The root of the Jewish 
story was a god who was part of human 
history, who is leading a people forward 
to liberation. 

It was the story of a people who ended 
up in antagonistic relationships and 
longed for a sense of stability. A con¬ 
flict emerged within this community with 
the anointing of David, and the growth 
of a more hierarchical power structure. 
There was a struggle, described in the 
Old Testament, between the kingly tra¬ 
dition. and the prophetic tradition, which 
sought to go back to the original values, 
back to the story of the liberation in Exo¬ 
dus, to hold on to the understanding that 
the land is the people's - the ancient radi¬ 
cal element within the Jewish story. 

We need to bear in mind that context 
when we look at the historical study of 
Jesus within the bourgeois academy. In 
the 19th century the Germans created a 
Jesus made in the image of a bourgeois 
gentleman, living an ethical life. In the 


early part of the 20th century Albert 
Schweitzer wrote a book challenging this 
perspective, and tried to get behind the 
gospels to the real Jesus. Schweitzer criti¬ 
cised the minor image bourgeois schol¬ 
ars had made and said Jesus was an 
apocalyptic prophet whose whole world 
view was so far away from us that we 
cannot begin to grasp it. He said we have 
to sense, in a mystical experience, the 
power of that message, in some way liv¬ 
ing within us. He debunked the bour¬ 
geois historian Jesus and ended up 
becoming a missionary. 

More recently there has been a much 
more interesting perspective on histori¬ 
cal Jesus study, which comes from some 
scholar activists, predominantly in the 
United States, called the Context Group, 
who are concerned to put together an 
historical analysis drawing on archaeol¬ 
ogy and social science and looking at 
the gospel stories in relation to this. They 
painted a picture of Jesus where the cen¬ 
tral issue is not the teaching of allegori¬ 
cal parables about the ways of god, but 
about the economic and social realities 
at that time. The Context Group argues 
that he stood against economic and 
social injustice, and challenges the other 
wing of Jesus scholarship, again based 
in the United States, which goes back to 
the individualist, ethicalised Jesus. 

The class nature of the Galilee, 
Samaria and Judea of Jesus’s time is im¬ 
portant for us to grasp. Galilee, where 
Jesus was said to be from, was very much 
the centre of religious power. Samaria 
was where the scum of the earth lived, 
and Judea was supposedly a sophisti¬ 
cated, cultured place. The high priest of 
the temple was appointed or sacked by 
the Roman governor and was therefore 


With the Christmas msh now upon 
us, it is touch and go whether we can 
reach our £500 monthly target. This 
week’s post has brought in a disap¬ 
pointing £95, but this has been 
boosted by some regular standing 
order payments, amounting to a fur¬ 
ther £145. Our total stands at £415 - 
thank you, comrades DO, RW, PG. 
BN, LK and SD. 

Rather than leave me on tenter¬ 
hooks, relying on the vagaries of 
Royal Mail, there is, as readers know 
by now, a more speedy and certain 
method of donating to your paper. 
Log on to www.cpgb.org.uk and 
take advantage of our PayPal facility 
- if only more of our internet readers 
would do that. 

It so happens that comrade SD is a 
long-standing member of the Social¬ 
ist Worker Party After reading SWP 
national organiser Chris Bambeiy’s 
remarks in ‘Party notes' that looking 
at the Weekly Worker could turn you 
into a “cross-eyed sectarian”, he de- 


a collaborator, while the client kings ruled 
very brutally in some areas. All three - 
Romans, client kings and the temple - 
charged the people taxes, which 
weighed heavily upon them. The big tra¬ 
dition was very much Judea and the tem¬ 
ple. The little tradition was very much 
Galilee and the countryside, and the 
populus. 

There were different kinds of resist¬ 
ance to Rome and the temple. There was 
the movement of educated, religious 
scribes who had broken away from the 
elite. Basically they were terrorists, who 
attempted to assassinate collaborators 
and Roman soldiers. They were the Jew¬ 
ish al Qa’eda. 

There was also the popular resistance 
of the crowd against the imposition of 
the Roman religion, the worship of the 
emperor, and attempts to take over the 
temple. The Romans would place images 
there, which often led to popular revolts. 
There is a whole range of writing and 
analysis about resistance to taxes. Eve¬ 
ryone knows the story of the good Sa¬ 
maritan, set on a particular road, which 
is frequented by bandits and robbers. 
They were bandits and robbers because 
they had been completely disenfran¬ 
chised economically from the system. 

The whole question of land ran deep 
within the Jewish tradition. Horsney has 
written a very good book called Jesus 
and empire, the kingdom of god and the 
new world disorder , which places Je¬ 
sus’s resistance to the Roman empire 
alongside the need to resist the Pax 
Americana today. 

With that in mind, how do we then read 
the gospels, which are the primary scrip¬ 
tural texts of Christians? We begin to 
look very differently at certain things, for 


cided to visit our website to check it 
out. Far from damaging his vision, it 
cleared his mind. ‘ ‘Your paper helps me 
understand what is actually going on 
in my own party”. He was so pleased, 
he sent us an initial £10. 

Talking of web readers, last week 
we recorded 8,580 visits to the web 
site - a figure which compares well to 
our recent average. How many of you 
are in the SWP we do not know. All 
in all though, 2003 has seen a slow 
but steady increase in hits and over¬ 
all circulation and we certainly intend 
to do what we can to build upon that 
in2004. 

But, as always, we need your help 
- not least financial. We can still end 
the year with a bang, setting us up 
for the new year.By the way, our next 
edition will be January 8 2004 • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


instance the parables of Jesus. If you 
analyse them from the viewpoint of lib¬ 
eration theology, you can see they are 
located very much within tine historical, 
economic and social reality of people. If 
you do that, they come out very differ¬ 
ently. 

I will give two examples, to demon¬ 
strate that Jesus was raising political 
questions about tactics, about how to 
struggle against oppression: 

"He went on to tell the people this par¬ 
able. A man planted a vineyard, rented 
it to some farmers who went away for a 
long time. At harvest time he sent a serv¬ 
ant to the tenants, so they would give 
him some of the fruits of the vineyard. 
But the tenants beat him and sent him 
away empty-handed. He sent another 
servant, but that one also they beat and 
treated shamefully, and sent him away 
empty-handed. He sent still a third, and 
they wounded him and threw him out. 
Then the owner of the vineyard said. 
‘What shall I do? I will send my son, 
whom I love. Perhaps they will respect 
him.’ But when the tenants saw him they 
talked over the matter: ‘This is the heir,’ 
they said. ‘Let's kill him and the inherit¬ 
ance will be GUI's.’ So they threw him out 
of the vineyard and killed him. What 
then will the owner of the vineyard do 
to them? He will come and kill those ten¬ 
ants and give the vineyard to others. 
When the people heard this, they said, 
‘May this never be.’ Jesus looked di¬ 
rectly at them and asked, ‘Then what is 
the meaning of that which is written? The 
stone the builders rejected has become 
the cornerstone.’ The teacher of the law, 
the chief priest, looked for a way to ar¬ 
rest him immediately, because they knew 
that he had spoken this parable against 
them, but they were afraid of the peo¬ 
ple.” 

The standard interpretation of this 
parable regards it as an allegory, that 
god is the vineyard owner. But more 
careful study raises important ques¬ 
tions. In William Herzog’s book on para- 
bles, he studies the social 
anthropology of the Mediterranean 
cultures and demonstrates the plight of 
the poor tenants. He portraits the par¬ 
able as the story of a peasant revolt, 
concluding in a rhetorical question de¬ 
signed to get Jesus’s hearers to con¬ 
sider the futility of using violence to 
assert their land rights. In this view the 
tenants are the oppressed people and 
the vineyard owner is their oppressor. 
After all, the vineyard owner is an ab¬ 
sentee landlord, and the tenants by 
contrast are straggling to make a living. 
Most of Jesus’s hearers would un¬ 
doubtedly have identified with the ten¬ 
ants and not their landlord. The point 
is clear. The Pharisees identify with the 
elites. The peasants with the tenants. 

Another well known parable. The par¬ 
able of the mustard seed: “Jesus asked 
them, ‘What is the kingdom of god like? 
What shall I compare it to? It is like a 
mustard seed which a man took and 
planted in his garden, and it grew and 
became a tree and the birds of the air 
perched in its branches.’” 

There are people, including Herzog, 
who believe that this parable illustrates 
what Jesus’s movement was like in rela¬ 
tion to the existing power structures. The 


statement about the birds of the air ties 
the parable back to Old Testament im¬ 
agery. It emphasises the concrete politi¬ 
cal nature of the kingdom. The mustard 
tree is not so much a tree as a shrub, and 
a nasty shrub at that. In fact it is a 
dreaded weed, partly because it is so 
hard to control. It rapidly takes over the 
whole garden. So, to those in power, the 
image that is presented by the mustard 
tree is that the kingdom of god, the rally¬ 
ing call of Jesus’s movement, was 
spreading like dangerous weed. It was a 
movement resisting attempts to separate, 
compartmentalise, control the garden. It 
is the weeds, the nobodies, who, accord¬ 
ing to the image of the kingdom of god, 
and according to the image of the par¬ 
able, will be the ones who overrun and 
control the garden. 

There are parables of resistance, para¬ 
bles of social change. Jesus’s turning 
over the tables in the temple is a premedi¬ 
tated form of direct action. The march 
into Jerusalem is actually like a poll tax 
march. 

Jesus’s perspective was very much 
one of non-violence, which in its con¬ 
text is extremely revolutionary. Turning 
the other cheek, walking the extra mile - 
these are actually veiy strong forms of 
non-violent direct action, designed to 
shame the oppressor. 

At public meetings there were agents 
of the state present, trying to catch Je¬ 
sus out. They would ask, for example, 
about paying taxes to caesar. Jesus’s 
answer is amazing. He says to the Phari¬ 
sees, “Give me a Roman coin." When 
they do so they already expose them¬ 
selves because the vast majority of the 
people do not have such coins and to 
hold the coin of the imperialists is in fact 
to be a collaborator. Jesus says, “Give 
to caesar what is caesar’s [ie, this stu¬ 
pid little coin, with caesar’s head on it] 
and give to god what is god’s” - ie, the 
whole of creation, your life, your pur¬ 
pose, your meaning. He is exposing the 
hypocrisy of the agents of the state 
when they are trying to trap him, in front 
of the crowds. 

Marxism, in my opinion, comes out of 
the Judeo-christian tradition. Marx was 
a Jew and, because of the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of political oppression in 
Germany at the time, his father converted 
to Lutherism. So he was rooted in both 
the jewish and Christian traditions. 

Marxism is a theology. I am being pro¬ 
vocative and reductionist perhaps, but 
the communist future is like the kingdom 
of god on earth. The god element is miss¬ 
ing, but it can be compared to the Jew¬ 
ish yearning for land and liberation, the 
journey towards the promised land. The 
language and imagery are certainly com¬ 
parable. Marx’s economic analysis is 
very much influenced by that story of 
progress towards, and hope for, the 
promised land. Both are concerned with 
the whole question of power and social 
change. Jesus was for struggle to 
achieve social change through resist¬ 
ance to oppressive powers. 

In the Russian Revolution, wonderful 
things happened following the seizure 
of power. But then there was the need to 
keep hold of that power and actually 
start to institute practices that were op¬ 
pressive in themselves. So the counter¬ 
revolution took place anyway, a 
counterrevolution within the revolution. 
And that is the difference between the 
radical Christian perspective and the 
revolutionary Marxist perspective: the 
manner in which you struggle for 
change actually makes a difference to the 
outcome • 


Fighting fund 
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SCI-FI AND FANTASY 

Power to change 
the real world 


W ords have meaning. A single word 
can evoke a kaleidoscope of asso¬ 
ciations within the mind. It can 
conjure up images, sounds, tastes and smells. 

Consider the word, ‘science’. The images 
that trip through my head are those of musty 
school laboratories and the searing white 
light of new and unfathomable technologies. 
Or the word ‘fiction’. Does it make you think 
of palatable lies, or entrancing stories? Com¬ 
pound the two to form ‘science-fiction’ and 
what does that make you think of? 

Or how about ‘fantasy’. Do you think of 
fantastical journeys of imagination? Or have 
you got a half-smile on your face as you think 
of films and books set in peculiar locations 
and populated by make-believe characters 
with improbable names? 

Both sci-fi and fantasy tend to divide peo¬ 
ple into those who love them and those who 
are baffled and bemused by it all. Such puz¬ 
zlement is an understandable reaction. The 
defining characteristic of the genres is that 
they are different from the here and now. They 
are not everyday tales of everyday people. 
The popular conception of the archetypal 
enthusiast probably does not help either. Sci- 
fi and fantasy fans have a reputation for be¬ 
ing slightly ... odd. They are able to immerse 
themselves in other worlds, can recall ency¬ 
clopaedic knowledge about minute details, 
and are sometimes better able to relate to im¬ 
aginary worlds than they are to this one. Hard¬ 
core Star Trek obsessives, or ‘Trekkers’, are 
the most notorious group for this, the most 
devoted of whom have a penchant for dress¬ 
ing up as their favourite characters. 

Yet this is not an accurate portrayal of par¬ 
tisans of sci-fi and fantasy. Terry Pratchett, 
author of the best-selling Discworld series, 
often talks about how critics describe his 
average reader as being a 14-year-old boy 
named Kevin. In reality, his readership is vast 
and remarkably heterogeneous, for example, 
a majority are women. You do not sell as many 
books as Terry Pratchett does unless you can 
appeal to all kinds of different people. 

Far front being the preserve of some mythi¬ 
cal troglodyte sub-species of spotty teenage 
boys, sci-fi and fantasy are tremendously 
popular. The last of the Lord of the rings flints. 
The return of the king, opened on December 
17. The first one gained a slew of Oscars and 
both the previous films took well over £500 
million apiece. JRR Tolkien’s magnum opus 
has sold 100 million copies and regularly tops 
lists of favourite books and has recently fea¬ 
tured in the BBC’s top 100 reads, up against 
JK Rowling’s Harry Potter and the goblet of 
fire , Philip Pullman’s His dark materials and 
CS Lewis’s The lion, the witch and the ward¬ 
robe. The concluding part of the thought-pro¬ 
voking The matrix films has recently opened 
at the cinema, and the seventh series of Buffy 
the vampire slayer is showing on BBC2. 
Whether you are the kind of person who 
counts the days until the next episode star¬ 
ring the eponymous chosen one, or you can¬ 
not quite see what the fuss is about, it is clear 
that sci-fi and fantasy have the power to cap- 
rtire the imagination of a great many people. 

However, to recognise that the genres are 
popular is one thing. It is quite another to ask 
the question, why? What is it about sci-fi and 
fantasy that exerts such fascination? Before 
it is possible to begin to answer such a ques¬ 
tion, it is necessary to identify what sci-fi and 
fantasy are. Up to this point I have been us¬ 
ing the terms together, but, superficially at 
least, there are clear distinctions between 
them. If we were to use motifs to delineate 
the genres, sci-fi is usually set in the future, 
whether that may be next week or thousands 
of years away. It often dreams up new tech¬ 
nology, might involve space travel, or alien 
races, or perhaps the human race has evolved 
or been modified in some way. It could involve 
time travel or alternate history. 

Fantasy, on the other hand, is usually used 
to describe fiction set in an alternate, ‘second¬ 
ary world’, completely distinct from our own. 
Tolkien is perhaps most synonymous with 


this. Accordingly it often features magic or 
‘fantastic’ races like elves or dragons or 
Nietzschean, testosterone-fuelled warriors, 
and has a level of technology equivalent to 
the medieval era, with swords and armour. 

But where does this leave works that do 
not fit easily into such definitions? Buffy is 
set in the modern day, but features super¬ 
natural entities like vampires and demons. 
Is Buffy horror? Should ghost stories, fairy 
stories or urban myths be grouped with sci- 
fi and fantasy? The International Associa¬ 
tion for the Fantastic Arts happily defines 
the fantastic as encompassing not only fan¬ 
tasy and sci-fi, but also ghost stories, fairy 
stories, mythology and legends. Certainly 
there is some commonality of theme be¬ 
tween these genres. Furthermore there are 
any number of hybrid works, utilising mo¬ 
tifs from different traditions. The best exam¬ 
ple that comes to mind is Neil Gaiman’s The 
sandman, a series of graphic novels that 
blends fantasy, folk tales, mythology, hor¬ 
ror and superheroes into an enchanting, 
multi-layered tapestry of a tale. 

Conversely some would draw a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between sci-fi and fantasy. Darko 
Suvin in Metamorphoses of science fiction 
(1979) describes the grouping together of the 
two genres as doing a “grave disservice” to 
science fiction. While Suvin dismisses fan¬ 
tasy as a “sub-literature of mystification”, he 
describes science-fiction has being charac¬ 
terised by “cognitive estrangement” from 
reality. Sci-fi is grounded in reality; it follows 
rational and logical rules, but through the 
introduction of different phenomena or shift¬ 
ing the setting in time or space, it is estranged 
from the constraints of everyday reality, 
thereby allowing the writer to creatively ex¬ 
plore possibilities, or impossibilities. 

However, Suvin’s definition, although 
clearly intended to mark out sci-fi, can equally 
be applied to fantasy. In order for any work 
of fiction to be believable it has to obey an 
internal logic. The rules must be consistent 
or the reader or viewer is unable to effectively 
suspend their disbelief. Soap operas are set 
in the here and now, but feature improbable 
plot twists that strain the credibility for the 
viewer. On the other hand, Tolkien’s Middle 
Earth, the setting for the Lord of the rings, 
has a rich and comprehensive history that 
informs the events of the book and lends 
believability to the narrative. 

In his introduction to Historical material¬ 
ism’s symposium on Marxism and fantasy, 
China Mieville, the sci-fi author and member 
of the Socialist Workers Party, develops 
Suvin’s definition of cognitive estrangement 
to include fantasy. For him, whereas sci-fi’s 
“estrangement” from reality takes it into the 
realms of the “not-yet possible” - interstellar 
space travel for example - fantasy journeys into 
the “never-possible”. A subtle distinction, but 
an important one, and one that potentially 
draws a sharp divide between the two. 

The cognitive process, however, remains 
the same: the writer still extrapolates from the 
here and now in order to transport us to there. 
Time is different from here - things are not 
the same - but whether there is not-yet-pos- 
sible or never-possible does not prevent it 
from obeying internally logical consistencies 
that enable the suspension of disbelief. Ar¬ 
guably therefore, the distinction between fan¬ 
tasy and sci-fi is an artificial dichotomy. 
Nevertheless, the concept of cognitive es¬ 
trangement is a useful one, because it not only 
highlights what defines the genres, but also 
begins to unwrap the reasons why they are 
so attractive. 

For the reader or viewer it takes them on a 
journey: it transports them to somewhere dif¬ 
ferent, magical. In that sense it is escapist. But 
it far more titan that. Like all good fiction, sci- 
fi and fantasy hold a mirror up to reality. They 
take us to somewhere far away from here, but 
at the same time they tell us something about 
ourselves. Fantastical fiction is removed from 
the constraints of the mundane, everyday 
world that we live in. It needs something to 


replace such boundaries with, or else it is a 
hollow world, flat and two-dimensional, but, 
perhaps more than other forms of fiction, it 
enables the writer to give full flight to their 
imagination. In so doing it enables not only 
die writer, but also the active consumer - the 
reader or viewer - to explore possibilities, to 
pose the question, what if? And then to see 
where that takes them. 

A strong part of the appeal of sci-fi and 
fantasy is undoubtedly the fact that they are 
set somewhere other than here, somewhere 
different. Speak to any fan of The lord of the 
rings, or Star trek or Buffy the vampire slayer, 
and they will rhapsodise about Middle Earth, 
or the Federation, or what is endearingly 
called the Buffyverse. Despite the presence 
of grisly monsters or inscmtable alien races, 
these imaginary worlds are in some ways pref¬ 
erable to our own. They are certainly a great 
deal simpler, hi The lord of the rings and Buffy, 
evil is something tangible. It is something that 
exists, that can be opposed and fought and 
beaten. This is not to say that the fight is easy, 
or that victory is always certain, and victory 
is certainly never without cost. But it is pos¬ 
sible to make the world a better place. 

Good is less tangible, less concrete. The 
protagonists have tough decisions to make: 
sometimes they make the wrong ones, and 
sometimes there is no right one. But there are 
choices to be made. The protagonists have 
free will. More than that, their decisions make 
a difference. One person can make a differ¬ 
ence. One person can make the world a bet¬ 
ter place. 

This is a strong theme in sci-fi and fantasy, 
and (within limits) a positive message. The 
lord of the rings can be criticised on many 
levels. Sci-fi writer and fonner member of prog- 
rock band Hawkwind, Michael Moorcock, 
describes The lord of the rings as “epic 
Winnie the Pooh”. It is racially deterministic, 
the characters lack depth, and it is a world 
without women, religion, politics or sex. Yet it 
is, for all its faults, a truly enchanting, deeply 
moving story and, despite the presence of 
mighty wizards and noble warriors, the fate 
of the world is decided by the actions of 
Frodo, Sam and Gollum. These characters are 
not heroes in any conventional sense. Gollum 
is an anti-hero, corrupted by the power of the 
ring. Frodo and Sam would be happier tend¬ 
ing to their quiet comer of the Shire, but they 
are caught up in cataclysmic events and rise 
to the challenge. 

In Buffy, the central character has had her 
destiny as the Chosen One thrust upon her 
and resents not having an ordinary life, and 
yet she accepts her responsibility to protect 
tite world from vampires and demons. In this 
task she is assisted by her friends, who do 
not have her super-powers, but without 
whom Buffy would fail. In The matrix the 
nature of reality itself is questioned, but the 
messianic character of Neo, along with 
Morpheus and the other rebels, are fighting 
for a world where humanity has control of its 
own destiny, free from the domination of the 
Artificial Intelligences. 

The real world is not an easy place to live 
in. It is complicated, confusing. Good and evil 
are not tangible. We often feel powerless. We 
are told that one person cannot make a differ¬ 
ence. Our actions have consequences, but 
tiie latter are hard to discern. When we make 
choices, we do not know whether the result 
will be positive or negative. Sci-fi and fantasy 
provide a means for people to give wings to 
their imagination and travel to the furthest 
reaches. Inescapably, at the end of our flight 
we are drawn back to reality, but we are 
changed by the experience. 

The power of fiction is that it speaks to us 
and tells us about ourselves. What we do 
with that information is up to us. We can walk 
out of the cinema, or put the book down and 
think no more about it. Or we can allow our¬ 
selves to dream, to consider what might be, 
and just maybe try and make the world a bet¬ 
ter place • 

Jem Jones 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Put big and 
small 

criminals in 
the dock 


Iky Bush, Blair and 
Saddam Hussein 


T he capture of Saddam Hussein 
last weekend is being hailed in 
London and Washington as vin¬ 
dication of Bush and Blair’s war. 
Yet amidst the triumphalism of the US and 
British governments, there is a note of 
caution. 

The imperialists are of course desper¬ 
ately hoping that taking out Saddam will 
weaken the nationalist insurgency that 
has been gradually picking up steam 
ever since Bush declared the end of ‘ma¬ 
jor combat’ on May 1, after having ap¬ 
parently successfully occupied Iraq 
against fierce, but short-lived resistance 
during the weeks of overt conventional 
war. The calls for “peace” and “reconcili¬ 
ation” made by Bush, Blair and US vice¬ 
roy Paul Bremer, the appeals for the 
insurgents to lay down their arms and join 
in the alleged reconstruction of a ‘demo¬ 
cratic Iraq’ that immediately followed 
Saddam’s capture, betray the fact that the 
imperialists are not in the position of 
strength that they claim right now. 

Their weakness stems from the fact 
that, while they may earnestly hope that 
the insurgency will end now that 
Saddam is under lock and key, they have 
no real reason to expect that it will. Many 
have commented on the manner of Sadd¬ 
am’s capture, the pathetic tramp-like ap¬ 
pearance of the former strongman and 
his hiding from the Americans in ‘spider 
holes’ with no real guards, etc, as hardly 
what you would expect from the sup¬ 
posed leader of a guerrilla insurgency. 

However, for all the US propaganda 
portraying the insurgents as simply fol¬ 
lowers of Saddam, despite the occasional 
tapes his followers have sent to Arab 
television stations and the like with his 
pronouncements, it seems highly un¬ 
likely, to say the least, that such an in¬ 
surgent leader would simply surrender 
without a shot being fired in the manner 
that appears to have happened. What 
you would rather expect is that, what¬ 
ever the secret arrangements made to 
conceal them, such leaders would have 
a dedicated elite guard to protect them 
from capture at all costs. But nothing like 
this seems to have happened. 

What is more likely is that Saddam was 
something of an isolated figure - a liabil¬ 
ity to any insurgent movement, not least 
because of his notoriety and recognis- 
ability; hardly an anonymous figure who 
could blend in with the population, mov¬ 
ing through the country unseen in order 
to lead a hit-and-run war against the oc¬ 
cupying forces. Even if a considerable 
proportion of the insurgents are support¬ 
ers of Saddam’s Ba’ath party - which 
seems likely, given the nationalist history 
and politics of this formation long before 
Saddam became its dominant figure - 
there is no necessary reason for its wider 
cadre to defer to the leader once he be¬ 
came a fugitive from the occupiers. 
Rather, in order to wage an effective in¬ 
surgency, this movement would have 
had to develop other, probably rather 


decentralised, sources of command. 

In any case, many reports coming out 
of Iraq say that the insurgent opposition 
forces on the ground are of a variety of 
political persuasions, including also is- 
lamists, nationalists and dissident com¬ 
munists - and many ordinary people who 
have either been brutalised or seen their 
families brutalised by the coalition occu¬ 
piers. The imperialists may take comfort 
from the firing of guns in the air by ordi¬ 
nary Iraqis welcoming the capture of 
Saddam; however, such guns could eas¬ 
ily be fired at them tomorrow: in some 
cases they already no doubt have been. 
The angry demonstrations in Mosul, 
Fallujah and Tikrit, and no doubt other 
places, that have been going on since 
news broke of Saddam’s arrest, are one 
indication that the coalition imperialists’ 
hope of making some sort of progress for 
their own political project - the conver¬ 
sion of Iraq into a pliable, pseudo-demo¬ 
cratic client state of the US - is not going 
to run smoothly just because one has- 
been has fallen into their hands. 

The many who are rejoicing in other 
parts of the country at Saddam’s capture 
do not, despite the claims of the imperi¬ 
alists, constitute any kind of social base 
they can rely on either. Obviously, one 
can loathe Saddam Hussein and rejoice 
in his misfortune, while at the same time 
increasingly despising the brutal occu¬ 
piers who have taken him, and intend to 
use his capture in order to further the 
same kind of aims they were pursuing 
when they armed him with nerve gas and 
other means of mass death in the 1980s. 
Times and alliances may have changed - 
the voracious imperialists have not - 
which is something the Iraqi population 
is relearning every day. 

There are many who have reason to 
hate Saddam for his massacres, murders 
and torture of anyone who expressed the 
mildest dissent, etc. But many Iraqis have 
suffered just as much at the hands of the 
imperialists - during the Desert Storm war 
of 1991, during the many years of sanc¬ 
tions that followed it, during the invasion 
and occupation of 2003. And of course, 
there is the well known historical fact that, 
for much of his period in power, western 
imperialism regarded Saddam Hussein as 
a bulwark and a source of stability, not 
least against the ‘anti-imperialist’, islam- 
ist-led ‘revolution’ in Iran, knowing full 
well the bmtality of his regime. Indeed, 
the whole hue and cry over Halabja in 
1988 is the most monumental hypocrisy 
imaginable. 

Saddam Hussein was, as everyone 
knows, armed to the teeth by the United 
States in order to fight Khomeinism - the 
massacre at Halabja was of Kurds who 
Hussein’s regime knew were led by na¬ 
tionalist politicians engaged in alliances 
with the Khomeini regime against his 
own. The kind of weaponry used at 
Halabja - chemical and biological agents 
- that a decade or so later UN inspectors 
would be trying to find - were sold to the 


regime by Reagan and Bush senior - they 
even appointed a special envoy to but¬ 
ter up Saddam and keep him sweet: one 
Donald Rumsfeld. 

At the same time our intrepid quarter¬ 
masters were also supplying arms to the 
Khomeini regime, covertly, as part of the 
Byzantine triangular sting that eventu¬ 
ally landed Ronald Reagan in his own 
mini-version of Watergate: the Iran-Con¬ 
tra scandal that burst into the headlines 
at the end of 1986. The objective of US 
imperialism in supplying arms to both 
sides was to manipulate both Iran and 
Iraq - potentially powerful regional states 
whose peoples both have reason to hate 
the depredations of imperialism - playing 
one off against the other. Thereby crip¬ 
pling peoples whose grievances could - 
if they found a rational, genuinely revo¬ 
lutionary means of political expression - 
be enormously dangerous to the US and 
its interests in the Middle East. 

Then there is the 1991 Gulf War itself, 
that started Hussein’s regime on the track 
to prolonged demonisation by imperial¬ 
ism, culminating in the invasion of Iraq 
over a decade later. It is a matter of public 
record that Saddam Hussein was tipped 
the wink that the US would not oppose 
an invasion of Kuwait by April Glaspie, 
then US ambassador to Iraq, shortly be¬ 
fore the August 1990 invasion. The damn¬ 
ing transcripts of this interview found 
their way into the public domain at the 
time. Of course, when Saddam fell into 
the trap, US imperialism seized the result¬ 
ant opportunity, having so recently been 
deprived of its accustomed cold war en¬ 
emy with the collapse of the eastern bloc, 
to declare war and thereby find a new 
means of selling militarism to the Ameri¬ 
can masses, at the same time strength¬ 
ening its military hegemony in the Middle 
East. 

Given the close contact that existed 
between Iraq and the Reagan-Bush ad¬ 
ministrations throughout the 1980-88 
Iran-Iraq war, the idea that the US ambas¬ 
sador was in some way naive about the 


likely actions of Saddam Hussein, who 
supposedly took advantage of her ‘weak¬ 
ness’, is laughable. Rather, the laying of 
a trap for a regime the US regarded a ‘use¬ 
ful enemy’ - useful, that is, to the sole su¬ 
perpower in what was then becoming a 
unipolar world, in which finding excuses 
to sell rampant militarism was then quite 
a difficult political problem for the US 
ruling class. Saddam in a public, interna¬ 
tional trial may well be inclined to shed 
some light on these matters also. 

Then there are the weapons of mass 
destruction that were the pretext for the 
invasion of Iraq. There is no reason to 
suppose that Saddam will contradict 
what UN chief weapons inspector Hans 
Blix has now admitted (very belatedly 
agreeing with his predecessor, Scott 
Ritter, who loudly proclaimed it before 
the war): that Iraq’s chemical and biologi¬ 
cal weapons, and the very rudimentary 
nuclear research and experimentation 
that had once been undertaken, were 
destroyed under threat of punitive, UN- 
endorsed US military action soon after 
Iraq’s defeat over Kuwait at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1990s. 

This, and the detail that could be sup¬ 
plied about the falsity of this casus belli, 
is one more reason to keep the Saddam 
trial as hush-hush, local and rapid an af¬ 
fair as possible. Yet another is what he 
may say about US collaboration with 
Israel and its own crimes against the Pal¬ 
estinians - which could again resonate 
around the Arab world in particular and 
lead to him being seen as a martyr. 

These are the kind of reasons why 
coalition spokespersons are letting it be 
known that there will be no international 
trial of Saddam Hussein. International 
courts are the preferred bodies of Euro¬ 
pean imperialists, particularly France and 
Germany, who lack the dominating power 
of the US and perhaps see such bodies 
as a way to restrain the latter from ‘ex¬ 
cessive’ use of that power in their own 
interests. But, for the Americans, such 
‘international’ judicial schemas are 


counterposed to their role as global im¬ 
perialist cop. It would suit them down to 
the ground to have the ex-dictator tried 
by a purely Iraqi court - which would af¬ 
ter a fairly perfunctory process place the 
entire blame for the crimes in Iraq over 
the past decades on the shoulders of 
Saddam Hussein, following up a trun¬ 
cated trial with a quick execution. 

Hussein is of course a monstrous crimi¬ 
nal, who richly deserves to die, but such 
a thing would have the character of a 
judicial equivalent of a mafia hit against 
a junior ‘don’ who threatens inoppor¬ 
tunely to squeal on some of the murder¬ 
ous doings of the really big boys. It would 
basically be the US mafia killing him to 
shut him up and protect themselves. 

So the capture of Saddam, which ap¬ 
pears in the short term to solve one of 
the Bush-Blair axis’s problems, could well 
turn out to be yet another big can of 
worms. An obviously rigged trial would 
cause yet more eruptions of outrage in 
the Arab world. It would possibly reo¬ 
pen the kind of divisions that emerged 
with France and Germany in particular 
over the Iraq war: indeed the outcry 
among liberals calling for a proper inter¬ 
national war crimes trial over Iraq may well 
become a major political issue. 

This would pose some interesting tac¬ 
tical problems for the revolutionary left: 
while we cannot of course solidarise with 
the liberals’ pleas for this kind of interna¬ 
tional ‘justice’ under capitalism, the ques¬ 
tions raised could potentially be fertile 
ground for agitation and a means to fur¬ 
ther expose the crimes of imperialism, 
thereby increasing the consciousness of 
the anti-war movement internationally. 

If Saddam is to be put on trial for his 
life for crimes committed fundamentally 
on behalf of Iraqi and world capitalism, 
then the paymasters and godfathers of 
this relatively small-time hoodlum should 
also face the same process. If Saddam is 
to face the prospect of execution, then 
so should the Bush and Blair • 

Ian Donovan 
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